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Burgenland was attributed unre- 
‘servedly to Austria. Now 
| plebiscite is to be taken in the region 
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te be as fol- 
lows: Burgenland uld be liberated 
from Hungarian troops. This means 
that the two Hungarian battalions 
which are in the plebiscitory area 
should at once leave. 

The commission of allied generals 
sitting at Sopron should then report 
that the pacification is accomplished. 


-|The allied officers, assisted by the 


Austrian and Hungarian delegates, 
will exercise administrative powers. 
The Italian Governmert will arrange 
for the dispatch of allied troops to 
Sopron. Weeks aftér these prelimi- 
naries have been fulfilled a plebiscite 
will take place. 

The ambassadors at Paris, however, 
experience some difficulty in finding 
the necessary troops and have en- 
visaged gendarmeries half Hungarian, 
haif Austrian under the orders of 
allied officers. The “Temps” rightly 
‘asks what would happen if these gen- 
darmeries fight between themselves. 
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able solution is the dispatch of the 
allied detachments now in Upper 
Silesia, who will occypy Burgenland 
during the plebiscite. e importance 
of this subject will be appreciated, 
when it is observed that the plebiscite 
constitutes a revision of solemnly rati- 
‘fied treaties. Frontiers are thus al- 
ready called into question and a sig- 
nificant precedent is laid down for 
other territorial modifications. 


IRISH STATEMENT 
EXPECTED SHORTLY 


Unless Present Plans Are Changed 
-Document Drawn Up Between 
Sir James Craig and Mr. Lloyd 
George Will Be Issued Tuesday 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Friday)—There 

is reason for stating that an im- 

portant stage in the Irish negotiations 

has been reached. An agreed state- 
ce | ment, it is understood, has been drawn 
up between Mr. Lloyd George and 

Sir James Craig and unless at the last 

hour there is some unexpected occur- 

rence that would compel the present 
vo} net to be changed, this statement 
will be read by Sir James at the 
opening of the Northern Parliament 


#he statement will be published in 
London. 

Mr. Lloyd George met Sir James 
Craig and Colonel Spender today at 
No. 10 Downing Street to discuss the 
latest developments in the Irish situ- 
ation resulting from a meeting be- 
tween the British and Sinn Fein rep- 
resentatives on the joint subcommittee. 

Little is known of what transpired 
at today’s meeting and the word 
“critical” is losing something of its 
point through being applied too often 
to the negotiations. All sorts of con- 
structions are placed upon the few 
outstanding facts that are permitted 
to be known but there is nothing yet 
of a definite nature to show whether 
the parties are getting closer to- 
gether or not. 

Sir James intends to return to Bel- 
fast today, but the fact is he must 
return to Belfast in connection with 
the reassembly of the Northern Par- 
liament, and the state of lawlessness 
which now prevails in Belfast City 
genders his appearance there im- 
perative. 

The Ulster Premier is taking dras- 
tic actiof®. at once and will take 
personal charge of the situation as 
soon as he reaches Belfast. What 
‘the measures are that he intends to 
take are not yet revealed, but the 
military forces in the city have 
already been substantially increased. 

Among other interesting movements 
are those of Michael] Collins, Agthur 
Griffith and Gavan Duffy, who have 
crossed to Dublin to take counsel with 
Eamon de Valera and the Dail Cabinet. 
Armed with fresh instructions they 
will be in a position to meet Mr. Lloyd 
George and state the Sinn Fein views 
when Sir James Oraig’s answer to the 
proposals he has ostensibly received 
today is available. 

The meeting of the Sinn Fein dele- 
gates with Lord Birkenhead, the Lord 
Chancellor, and Sir Gordon Hewart, 
the Attorney-General, yesterday has 
excited much comment, and it has 
been linked up with the supposed dis- 
cussions round the guarantees that 
Sinn Fein might offer to Ulster in 
order to persuade Northern Ireland 
to come into an All-Ireland Parlia- 
ment. It is admitted in official cir- 
cles that the two chief law officers of 
the Crown are naturally concerned 
most with the constitutional aspect of 
the Irish question, and would natu- 
rally be prominent in the discussions 


ce 
of guarantees, but beyond that no 


confirmation is obtainable of this par- 
ticular reading of the situation. 


FARM LOANS APPROVED 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Approval of 85 advances for agri- 
cultural and live stock purposes, 
aggregating $3,147,000, was announced 
fon yg by the War Finance Cor- 


al 


States Prohibition Director of the 


in Belfast oh Tuesday. Simultaneously 


‘the Near East and Russia. 


PORTO RICO ENDS 
LIQUOR SMUGGLING 


Practice Reduced’ to Minimum 
and Illicit Distilling Nearly 
Under Control, Official Says— 
Mississippi Campaign ° Starts 


Spegial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Oftice 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

—“Smuggling of liquor into Porto Rico 
is reduced to a minimum and the prob- 
lem of illicit distilling is near solu- 
tion,” is the encouraging report on 
conditions in the island made to Roy 
A. Haynes, Prohibition Commissioner. 

George S. McClure, head of the In- 
formation Bireau and chief detective 
of Porto Rico, operating in connection 
with Howard Hathaway, acting United 


island, informed Mr. Haynes in person 
yesterday that more had been accom- 


plished against the illicit liquor trade 
in the past four months than in two 
years previous. 

Conditions in the island are very 
satisfactory, Mr. McClure stated, and 
with the recent seizure of 250 stills and 
$52,000 worth of sugar cane “moon- 
shine,” government agents are rapidly 
stamping out illicit distilling among 
the mountain natives. 

“There is scarcely any liquor traffic, 
little bootlegging in Porto Rico, and 
smuggling of imported liquor has been 
reduced to a minimum,”. said Mr. 
McClure. Arthur Cudlin, United States 
judge, is cooperating with Mr. Hatha- 
way, it is reported, and by administer- 
ing maximum penalties to purchasers 
as well as makers of “moonshine” 
more has been accomplished than ever 
before in getting the liquor traffic 


under control. Fewer cases are crowd- 
ing the courts now as a result of stern 
administration of the law. 

Conditions along the Gulf of Mexico 
coast were discussed by Mr. Haynes 
yesterday with J. C. Tyler, former 
United States deputy marshal of 
Biloxi, Mississippi, whose .acceptance 
of a position as inspector and agent 
under the Mssissippi state director 
was announced. Mr. Tyler was au- 
thorized to announce that an ener- 
getic campaign will be inaugurated 
in Mississippi against smuggling of 
imported liquor over the Gulf coast- 
line. The prohibition bureau also is 
taking steps to secure the cooperation 
of other Gulf states in stopping the 
illegal trade. 

“So far as smuggling on the coast- 
line is concerned,” said Mr. Tyler, 
“it is not a serious problem, for very 
little of this lNiquor gets into the 
interior of the State.” 

The people of Mississippi are 
“strong for enforcement of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment,” declared Mr. 
Tyler, and he has been given promise 
of close cooperation by officers of the 
State. Having served eight years as 
deputy. United States marshal, four 
years as United States commissioner, 
and four years in charge of the cler- 
ical force of the United States court 
at Biloxi, Mr. Tyler has a wide ex- 
perience in state affairs and is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the illicit 
trading in liquor among the mountain 
people of the State. “I am convinced 
there will be many less liquor viola- 
tions in Mississippi in the future,” he 
said emphatically. 


GOVERNMENT FOOD FOR RUSSIA 
Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—American 
citizens are asked to urge their sen- 
ators and representatives to support: 
bills providing for distribution of re- 
serve stocks of textiles and foods in 
The 
Federal Council of Churches in Amer- 
ica is behind this drive to relieve 
famine conditions, and proposes the 
use, where possible, of those com- 
modities in danger of deteriorating 


“d 


if stocked here to await markets I 
longer. 


STATEMENT 


From the beginning we have sought 
only to conform to Mrs. Eddy’s wish, 
faithfully to carry out the high pur- 
posé of her trust, and to obey the 
law of the land. 
We differed from the Directors 
in our intérpretation of what our. 
Leader’s wish and purpose were, and 
she could not speak to us in person. 
We therefore sought legal interpre- 
tation of her legal instrument which 
declares our duty, and to that we 
were willing to subordinate our cher- 
ished beliefs. That interpretation has 
now been given. It is avthoritative, 
and, as to us, final. 
We shall cooperate with the 
Directors—who, as the law has been 
declared, are entitled to dominate the 
trust—in the appointment of our 
successors. 
HERBERT W. EUSTACE, 
LAMONT ROWLANDS, 
PAUL HARVEY. 

Boston, Massachusetts, 

November 25th, 1921. 


The Trustees have sent to the 
Christian Science Board of Directors 
the following letter: 

November 25, 1921. 
Christian Science Board of Directors, 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
105 Falmouth Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Dear Friends: 

We inclose herewith for your in- 
formation a copy of a statement which 
will appear in the Monitor tomorrow 
morning. We trust we shall be able 
to cooperate with you in the appoint- 
ment of our successors. 

We beg to inform you also that we 
have received the resignations of Mr. 
Frederick Dixon as Editor and Mr. 
John R. Watts as Business Manager. 


They inform us, however, that their 


services will be available until their! 


successors may be conveniently in- 
stalled. 
With best wishes, 
Very sincerely yours, 
HERBERT W. EUSTACE, 
LAMONT ROWLANDS, 


PAUL HARVEY. 


NOISY SCENES IN 
THE PRUSSIAN DIET 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 


BERLIN, Germany (Thursday) 
Noisy scenes marked the debate in 
the Prussian Parliament which opened 
yesterday at midday and ended this 
morning at 6 o’clock. Communist 
speakers, evidently irritated at the 
admitted failure of their Extremist 
agitation to influence the workers in 
Berlin, did their utmost to render the 
debate impossible. Tonight’s news- 
papers unanimously condemn the pro- 
ceedings mentioned and urge the 
Prussian Government to introduce 
legislation to put an end to the sys- 
tem of parliamentary terror which the 


|Communist party is trying to intro- 


duce, 

Meanwhile in spite of the possibility 
of a strike on the part of the eléctri- 
cal workers the great mass af the 
population continues calm, thus fal- 
lowing the advice of the Moderate 
Socialist leaders, who have empha- 
sized the folly of attempting to solve 


the problem of high prices by raids 
on small food shops. The Prussian 
Government’s decision to ingtitute a 
campaign against food hoarders and 
speculators generally is commended, 
and greatly heips to calm popular 
feeling. 
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PRINCE HiROHIT 0 
APPOINTED REGENT 


Japanese Crown Prince Is Cans 
tuted Regent Owing to Em- 
peror’s Inability to Personally 
Conduct the Affairs of State 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
TOKYO, Japan (Friday)—Following 


‘a meeting of the Privy Council here 


today it was officially announced that 
Prince Hirohito, the Crown Prince, 


had been appointed Regent. 


al cable to The Christian Science 
onitor ffom its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday) — The 
Japanese Embassy here announces 
that in consideraticn of the Japanese 
Emperor's inability to personally con- 
duct affairs of state, the Crown Prince 
has today been constituted Regent ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Im- 
perial Constitution and the Imperial 
House Law. 


Prince Hirohito, the Crown Prince 
of Japan, came recently before the 
public notice when, breaking through 


the Japanese tradition that members 
of the: imperial family should, not 
leave their native shores, he sailed 
from Tokyo in March of this year for 
Europe. Only one member of the 
imperial family has left Japan before. 

During his visit to England he re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the 
British people. The Prince made 
good use of his time seeing various 
parts of the country and among other 
places visited Edinburgh, the capital 
of Scotland. On his return to Japan 
in September he received a great 
reception from his people. 


Delegation Notified 


Appointment Will Not Alter Japanese 
Policy at Conference 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Japanese delegation made pub- 
lic yesterday the text of a telegram 
just received from the Japanese Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs announcing 
the appointment of the Crown Prince 
Hirohito as Regent during the indis- 
position of the Emperor. The text of 
the telegram was as follows: 

“In consideration of His Majesty the 
Emperor’s inability to conduct in per- 
son the affairs of state owing to his 
long continued indisposition, His Im- 
perial Highness the Crown Prince has 
today (November 25th) been consti- 
tuted Regent in accordance with the 
provisions of the Imperial Constitution 
and the Imperial House Law.” 

A communication to this effect has 
been expected from day to day by the 
delegation, it is understood. The an- 
nouncement of receipt of the telegram 
from Tokyo was made by Prince 
Ivesato Tokugawa, the present head 
of the “Shogunate,” who were the 
temporal rulers of Japan up to the 
year 1868, when the power of the 
Emperor was restored. 

Prince Tokugawa declared that the 
appointment of the Crown Prince as 
Regent would have no effect on the 
policy of Japan atthe Conference. 
The appointment was made by the 
privy councillors acting in concert 
with the Cabinet officers’ in accord- 
ance with the constitutional require- 
ments. Reports to the effect that Count 
Chinda had been named as adviser to 
the new Regent received no Official 
confirmation. Prince Tokugawa said 
that he had not been informed of the 
appointment of Count Chinda to this 


post, 


MR. VANDERLIP WILL 
SPEAK ON BANK PLAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Kastern News Oftice 
NEW YORK, New York—Frank A. 
Vanderlip’s views on the proper man- 
ner of handling the inter-allied debt 
and an explanation of his world bank 
plan, as recently announced in Berlin, 
will be stated by him before the 
Economic Club here on Monday night. 
It is said that Mr. Vanderlip’s view 
on the debi has been changed by his 
five months’ tour of European coun- 
tries studying fiscal questions. On 


| his arrival home he declined to be 
interviewed on the subject, asking the 
'press to await the Monday speech. 


But Mrs. Vanderlip gave out a state- 
ment in which she said that European 
peoples, in the thrall of age-old 
hatreds, could not contemplate laying 
down their arms. They lacked vision 
and hope; America must clear their 
vision and uphold the ideals of suec- 
cessful democracy before the eyes of 
those who have no faith im the possi- 
bility of peace. America, England and 
Japan, now leading the way, must 
remain firm and devoted. 

SITU ATION IN AN ATOLIA 
Shecial cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Friday)—There is a 
serious question of Mr. Franklin- 
Bouillon, negotiator of the Angora ac- 
cord, succeeding General Gouraud 
when the military régime is changed 
to a civil régime. It is, however, first 
necessary that the recent pact should 
be ratified and put into operation and 


| its application is extremely doubtful 


as long as England persists in her 
attitude of opposition. It is regarded 
as somewhat urgent that the military 
should be replaced by a more con- 


policy. 


| structive administration. eS, 


| MR HARDING WANTS AN ASSOCIATION OF 


NATIONS TO GROW FROM ARMS PARLEY, 
WITH ENEMY COUNT RIES INCLUDED 


President May Ask Other Powers, Including Germany, 
to Put Themselves on Record on Proposals for New 
Organization Before Present Conference Adjourns— 
Group Would Meet Annually, Without Formal Treaties 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

“But they met at Washington round 
a table; some one gave the lead; an- 
other great power followed, and, in a 
moment, you had an advance by. com- 
mon constitation and mutual action 


‘ which it might have taken years to 


achieve, if it had been left to the in- 
itiative of any individual power, act- 
ing by itself.”"—Lord Curzon. 

“The permanent fixed will of France 
is in favor of peace, and she will 
pursue it with the same ardor she 
showed toward the securing of vic- 
tory.’’—Aristide Briand. 

“By public support, by refraining 
from uninformed criticism, every right- 
minded individual. and the press 
should now strengthen the hands of 
the members of the Conference.”— 
Sara Norton. 

“The main thing is 
agreement.’’— Miles Poindexter, 
ator from Washington. 


to reach an 
Sen- 


The Christian Science Monitor News Service. 
Copyright, 1621. 

WASHINGTON, Friday Night — The 
most interesting phase of the Confer- 
ence in Washingtén, as it resumes 
after Thanksgiving, is the ultimatum 
on the subject of land armaments de- 
livered to it by Mr. Briand previous 
to his departure. Mr. Briand asked, 
in effect, whether the nations round 
the table were prepared to offer 


| 


France effective guaranties against, 


attack, not in terms of good will pre- 
viously expressed by Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Hughes, but in the shape of 
a concrete alliance. Failing to re- 
ceive any such assurance, Mr. Briand 
summed up the French position in the 
declaration that if such an alliance 
or alliances were not forthcoming, it 
only remained for France to take care 
of herself in her own way. 

What such a declaration comes to 
is, of course, a short-circuiting of the 
whole process of land disarmament. If 
one nation, and that the most power- 
fully armed nation on land, is to re- 
fuse to consider any limitation of her 
armies on the ground of national ex- 
pediency, there is an end to the whole 
matter. The ground of Mr. Briand’s 
grievance, though he did not state it, 
is the failure of Mr. Wilson to make 
good his promise of an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance, if France gave up her claim 
to the left bank of the Rhine ag a 
frontier. Mr. Wilson’s undertaking 
was certainly an unfortunate one, but 
at the same time the attempt of France 
to annex any of the Rhenish Prov- 
inces would certainly have been the 
most shortsighted policy possible. It 
would, as has been pointed out a thou- 
sand times, have endowed her with an 
Alsace-Lorraine, with Germany as 
complainant, and the end would have 
been the end of Germany when she 
appropriated the Lost Provinces, 
namely, year after year of preparation 
against a war of revenge. 

Even ff Mr. Wilson disappointed 
France, he did France an uncom- 
monly -good turn, and the saner 
French politicians must recognize 
this. Unfortunately, the composition 
and temper of the Chamber of 
Deputies is Mr. Briand’s chief stum- 
bling block. He was not speaking 
at the Conference entirely his own 
words, he was reflecting public opin- 
ion at home. Now Mr. Briand:is a 
man of the Left governing with a 
majority drawn from the Right, and it 
is doubtful if he could hold his own 
in the present Chamber, elected dur- 
ing the war fever, if Mr. Poincaré 
should think it worth while to chal- 
lenge him. Mr. Poincaré has un- 
doubtediy his reasons for not 
challenging him, but these reasons 
might disappear if Mr. iand should 
land from the Paris with nothing more 
tangible to offer France than prom- 
ises of moral support. Therefore, Mr. 
Briand plays Mr. Poincaré’s policy 
against Mr. Poincaré, and makes use 
at the same time of the French sus- 
picion of the policy of Great Britain, 
which sees in Mr. Lloyd George's 
policy of moderation a merely selfish 
attempt to set Germany on her legs 
for the sake of trade without any 
reference to the fact that she may 
take advantage of her legs to commit 
an assault on France. 

But simultaneously with this dis- 
position to maintain her land arma- 
ments, France is manifesting a desire 
to increase her naval streneth. Thue 
she has brought herself in conflict 
with Italy, who sees in this attempt 
a threat to her own position’in the 
Mediterranean. Were it not for the 
fact that Italy is at one with France 
in her antagonism to Greece, the two 
powers would have very little in com- 
mon at the present moment. But the 
very fact that Great Britain supports 
Greece brings her at this point in 
diplomatic collision with both France 
and Italy, though otherwise Italy 
would be inclined to support her 
This gives the Turk once 
more his old advantage of playing off 
one European country against an- 
other, and hence the Kemalist treaty. 
Indeed, the position in the Near East 


} toward the realizing of its aims. 


is one which is threatening to thrust 
itself into the Conference, and which 
is, therefore, perhaps worthy of 
special consideration. 


New League of Nations 
Mr. 


Harding Wants Association of 
All Great Pewers 
Speci! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News ce 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Warren G. Harding, President of 
the United States, let it be clearly un- 
derstodd yesterday that it is his ear- 
nest hope ke the Conference on 
Limitation GF Armament now in ses- 
sion in Washington the beginning of a 


real “Association of Nations” which 
will insure world peace through fre- 
quent conferences to promote the 
“gospel of understanding.” 

This most important statement from 
the President of the United States was 
let loose from the White House at a 
moment in the Conference when the 
air was surcharged with rumors of 
bickerings and clashes, which while 
exaggerated, nevertheless had begun 
to cause considerable apprehension as 
to the success of the gathering. 

Mr. Harding in defining his own 
views of the Conference, clearly indi- 
cated that it is the policy of the Amer- 
ican Government to make the.Confer- 
ence the starting point for an Asso- 
ciation of Nations and that he believes 
that an agreement on the main items 
on the agenda of the Conference will 
effectually start such an association 
on its journey. 


Frequent Conferences Wanted 


It was also indicated that the 
President of the United States is in 


full sympathy with the proposal put 


forward by Sir Robert Borden, the 


Canadian representative on the Brit- 
ish delegation, for frequent confer- 


ences in the future on such questions < 


as are now pending before the Con- 
ference. 

The Association of Nations which : 
the President advocated during the 
presidential campaign and which he. 
sponsored as a substitute for the 
League of Nations would work 
through these frequent conferences. 
To bring about this, working associa- 
tion, the President indicated, is a vital 
part of the American program in the 
Conference, The President added that 
several of the delegates who had 
called on him had expressed complete 
sympathy with the idea which he put 
forward yesterday. 

From time to time during the past 
few weeks the President in informa! 
conversations has intimated that his 
own view is that however much the 
Washington Conference may accom- 
plish in reducing and limiting naval 
armaments and in reaching a tem- 
porary solution of the Far Eastern 
problems, it would not produce the 
maximum of good and assurance for 
the world unless there grew out of it 
some permanent or continuing organ- 
ization to preserve world peace and 
to meet further developments of the 
questions now in issue in the Con- 
ference. 


Enemy Powers Included 


Such an organzation, if the Presi- 
dent’s plan is carried into effect, 
would include not merely the nations 
participating in this Conference, but 
the former enemy powers, the smaller 
nations and probably a reconstructed 
Russia. 

Under the plan for continuing the 
work of the Conference which the 
President has put forward, the na- 
tions would meet annually for 
friendly exchanges of views on world 
problems. These would not neces- 
sarily result in any hard and fast 
organization or in formal treaties 
or agreements, but more probably 
in “understandings” and unwritten 
“gentlemen's agreements.’ The Presi- 
dent, and the members of the Ameri- 
can delegation are in complete accord 
with him on this, believes that danger 
of “moral isolation” without threat of 
force of any kind would deter any 
power from following a policy that 
ran counter to the consensus of view 
among the civilized powers. 


Germany May Be Invited 


The President indicated that it ‘s 
possible that other countries, Ger- 
many included, may be invited to put 
themselves on record on proposals for 
an association of nations in the in- 
terest of universal concord before the 
Conference adjourns. He also be- 
lieves that a court of international 
justice will be the outgrowth of such 
an association as he contemplates. 

It is possible that the President 
would not have made his views on the 
Conference so plain at this time were 
it not for the fact that reports of 
various clashes inside the committee 
rooms had caused much stir and ap- 
prehension. The President believes 
that harmony and not discord is the 
prevailing note of the Conference and 
that it has alréady made a great stert 
He 
has clearly no patience with those 
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representatives to enter into 

poe China for the adop- 

a plan for a progressi e modi- 

red abolition of the 


the ultimate 
system of extra-territoriality in China, 
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ques that he is essentially 

He pursues the even 
7 of Way amid the numerous 
) {@ currents and crose-currents that 
vitably flow toward defense min- 


F abipentes and joiner by trade, 
Was born in South Australia in 
after receiving a modest 

at the states schools, he 

to Western Australia in 

-_ 2 he threw himself as- 
“ ly into the Labor movement, 
_ was beginning to gain ground 

, and he certainly won 

of his fellow workers. Like 

¢ his Labor friends and leaders, 

e total abstainer and has no 
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ine re is no doubt that he owes, 
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" chief, Mr. Hughes, the 

» Minister of Australia. It can 
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“great little man.” 
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to the imperial. conference in 
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nied Mr. Fisher, who was Primé 
inister, and Mr. Batchelor, the then 

for External Affairs. On this 
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y to others. 
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“9 id that Senator Pearce is abso- 
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ar Conference; that he 
werk for the future peace of the 
goes without saying. He is a 
| advocate for disarmament when 
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the sword and to do all he can 
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. Chins Courts Improved 


a a 
a-Territorial Rig Rights No Longer 
Needed, Judge Says 

~ to The Christian Science Monitor 

| Western News Office 
LINGTON, District of Columbia 
» discussion of the Chinese pro- 
is proceeding satisfactorily, 
d dan authoritative announce- 
ne t yesterday. The method of pro- 
edure has been as follows: State- 
nents by the various powers of the 
meral ideas in regard to China were 
by the four fundamentals (the 
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{the carrying out of which plan is to 
|be distributed over the stated period. 


“Extra-territoriality in China dates 
back almost to the beginning of treaty 
rclations with foreign countries,” said 

. “It was clearly laid down 


has since been inserted in 
the treaties with other powers. Extra- 
territorial rights were granted at a 
time when there were only five treaty 
ports, that is, places where foreigners 
could trade and reside. Now, there are 
50 such places and an equal number of 
places open to foreign trade on 
China’s own initiative. This means an 
ever-increasing number of persons 
within her territory over whom she is 
almost powerless. This anomalous 
condition has become a serious prob- 
lem with which the local administra- 
tion is confronted and if the impair- 
ment of the territorial and’ adminis- 


| trative integrity of China is not to be 


continued the matter demands imme- 
diate solution. It is in derogation 
of China’s sovereign rights and is re- 
garded by the Chinese people as a 
national humiliation. 

“There is a multiplicity of courts 
in one and the same locality and the 
interrelation of such courts has given 
rise to a legal situation, which is per- 


plexing both to the trained lawyer and| 


to the layman. 

“The disadvantage arising from the 
uncertainty of the law is great. The 
general rule is that the law to be 
applied in a given case is the law of 
the defendant’s nationality, and so in 
a commercial transaction between, 
say, X and Y of different nationalities, 
the rights and liabilities of the parties 
vary according as X sues Y first, or 
Y sues X first. 

“When causes of action, civil or 
criminal, arise in which foreigners 
are defendants, it is necessary for 
adjudication that they shall be carried 
to the nearest consular court which 
may be many miles away, and so it 
often happens that it is practically 
impossible to obtain the attendance of 
the necessary witnesses or to produce 
other necessary evidence. 

“Finally it is a further disadvantage 
to the Chinese that foreigners in 
China, under cover of extra-territori- 
ality, claim immunity from local taxes 
and excises which the Chinese are re- 
quired to pay. Sir Robert Hart, who 
worked and lived in China for many 
years, has this to say in his work 
These from the Land of Sinim: ‘The 
extra-territoriality stipulation may 
have relieved the native. official of 
some troublesome duties, but it has 
always been felt to be offensive and 
humiliating and has ever a disinte- 
grating effect, leading the people on 
one hand to despise their own govern- 
ment and officials, and on the other 
to envy and dislike the foreigner with- 
drawn from native control.’ 

“Until the system is abolished or 
substantially modified, it is inexpedi- 
ent for China to open her entire ter- 
ritory to foreign trade and commerce. 
The disadvantages of the existing 
system have been so obvious that 
Great Britain in 1902, Japan and the 
United States in 1903, and Sweden in 
1908, agreed, subject to certain con- 
ditions, to relinquish their extra- 
territorial rights. Twenty years have 
elapsed since the conclusion of these 
treaties, and while it is a matter of 
opinion as to whether or not the 
state of China’s laws has attained the 
standard to which she is expected to 
conform, it is impossible to deny that 
China has made great progress on 
the path of legal reform. 

“A law codification commission for 
the compilation and revision of laws 
has been sitting since 1904. Five 
codes have been prepared, some of 
which have already been put into 
force. First, the civil code (still in 
course of revision). Second, criminal 
code (in force since 1912). Third, 
code of civil procedure. Fourth, code 
of criminal procedure, both of which 
have just been promulgated. Fifth, 
commercial @ode, part of which has 
-been put into force. These codes have 
been prepared with the assistance of 
foreign experts and are based mairily 
on the principles of modern juris- 
prudence. : 

“Among the numerous supplemen- 
tary laws may be especially mentioned 
a law of 1918, called ‘Rules for the Ap- 
lication of Foreign Law,’ which deals 
with matters relating to private inter- 
national law. Then there is a Lew 
system of law courts, established in 
1910. The judges are all modern 
trained lawyers and no one can be ap- 
pointed a judge unless he has attained 
the requisite legal training. These are 
some of the reforms which have been 
carried out on our part. I venture to 
say that the China of today is not what 
she wae 20 years ago when Great 
.Britain encouraged her to reform her 
‘judicial system and, a fortiori, she is 
not what she was 80 years ago when 
she first granted extra-territorial 
rights to the treaty powers.” 


Discord [ Denied 


Secretary Hughes Declares Reports 
Untrue and Grotesque 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—It is the purpose of the American 
| delegation, and especially of its head, 
Mr. Hughes, to hold the Conference 


Pp cep 


| Consideration of the Pacific and Far 


Bastern to the purpose for; 
which it was called, and if possible, 
to bring it to a successfyl conclusion, 
out of which shall come a new peace, 
probably guided and guarded by an 
association of nations, as was inal 
cated' by the maeneet authority yes- 
terday. 

From the coment ~~ high hopes 
were engendered by the and 
inspiring keynote of-Mr. Hughes at 
the opening of the Conference, there 
has an undercurrent of optimism 
regarding the accomplishment and 
outcome of the Conference which is 
in no way touched by the missteps 
and disappointments that have taken 
place at certain points and which were 
bound to come. Nothing untoward 
has happened which vitally affects the 
successful course of the Conference. 
On the foremost authority, it was said 
yesterday that rumors regarding 
clashes between members of certain 
delegations, and representations of 
the attitude of some delegates had 
been greatly exaggerated and, in 
many cases, were absolutely withoat 
basis. 

“The delegates are working together 
with the heartiest cooperation,” it was 
emphatically asserted by a represent- 
‘ative of the American delegation. The 
Conference is wonderfully successful 
in the relations of all taking part in 
it. There is no unpleasant note, noth- 
ing that has jarred. The record of 
accomplished results is excellent.” 
“Specifically, it was stated on behalf 
of the American délegation that Mr. 
Balfour, contrary to published report, 
had supported the Underwood com- 
mittee, and also that Mr. Balfour had 
not objected to the proceedings being 
made public, another rumor. 

The following statement appeared 
in the official communiqué: 

“At the opening of the session of 
the Committee on Pacific and Far 
Eastern Questions yesterday, Mr. 
Hughes expressed his great regret at 
the appearance of a report in a Wash- 
ington paper of alleged happenings in 
the lagt meeting of the committee. 
The report of antagonism with Mr. 
Balfour was not only untrue but 
grotesque, and did him the grossest 
injustice; Mr. Hughes could not 
imagine how such a rumor had got 
into circulation. Mr. Balfour ex- 
pressed his great appreciation of Mr. 
Hughes’ statement. He had never 
doubted that Mr. Hughes would take 
the view he had just stated, but the 
manner and words in which that 
view had been put before the commit- 
tee had deeply moved him and he 
wished to express his thanks.” 

Later, the Chinese delegation took 
the occasion to deny officially that 
there had been serious differences be- 
tween the Chinese and British or that 
the Chinese had threatened to with- 
draw from the Conference. The Ital- 
ians also deprecated the report that 
Mr. Schanzer and Mr. Briand had 
clashed at the last meeting attended 
by Mr. Briand before leaving jWash- 
ington. 

Speaking for the Chinese, Mr. Ching- 
Hui Wang said: “There has been no 
clash between China and Great Brit- 
ain, or between China and other 
powers. Such a report is very mis- 
chievous. We have come to help, not 
to break up the Conference. We ex- 
pect that a great success will come out 
of it.” 

That it might the more easily be 
understood that China is not a storm 
center, but that she is the center of 
very great interest and of helpful de- 
sire, an outline was given yesterday 
by a high official of the way in which 
her problems have been approached by 
the Conference. The Root resolutions, 
it was explained, epitomized the opin- 
jons expressed by the delegates in the 
discussion. Nothing in these resolu- 
tions deals specifically with the ques- 
tions brought up by the Chinese, or 
prejudices their bringing them before 
the Conference. For purposes of il- 
lustration, China could be taken as 
lying within a circle including that 
part regarding which there was no 
dispute. Outside of this another circle 
could be drawn, within which were 
the subjects covered by treaties and 
agreements and there has been candid 
discussion whether these should be 
agreed to under certain conditions. 
A third circle might be drawn about 
those subjects which are of great im- 
portance, but which are without 
treaty. 

There has been no understanding 
at any time that China was debarred 
from presenting any point at issue, or 
any point on which she desired to 
have an expression of opinion from 
the powers here represented. 

It was further explained that in the 
details now being taken up it is in- 
evitable that progress must seem to 
be slower, and that there shall .be 
greater concentration of effort and 
varied expressions of opinion. 


Internal Duties to End 


Chinese Governors Have Agreed to 
Abolish Likin Tax 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—It was announced late yesterday 
that information had been received 
by the Chinese delegation that the 
provincial military and civil govern- 
ors of China have agreed to abolish 
the Likin (internal duties). At the 
same time, according to the petitions 
of the United Association of Chambers 
of Commerce in China, the business 
men in China are determined to secure 
the abolition of the Likin as soon as 
China is at liberty to increase her 
tariff rates. The Ministry of Finance 
bas been making due preparations in 
order to carry this into effect. 
P. K. C. Tyau, secretary-general of 
jou Chinese delegation, said yester- 
y: 
oowe Shall abolish the vexatious 
ternal Likin tax, which is as detri- 
mental to the foreigner as to the 
Chinese. In fact, in yielding on this 
point we believe that we shall be 
the ones to gain the most; just as we 
are confident that after tariff au- 
tonomy is firmly established in China, 


as much as the Chinese. We can 
‘undertake the abolition of Likin be- 
‘cause not only the people of China 
are against it but also the governors, 


the. provinces, have recently signified 
their readiness to carry out this pro- 
gram as soon as this question is sat- 
isfactorily settled by the Conference. 

“Our interest is not to stifle trade 
but to encourage it. Your interest 
in our increased purchasing power 
may be purely selfish but it is a 
manifestation of selfishness from 
‘which Chinese have nothing to fear 
and much to gain. The fiscal rights 
you will thus restore to us will give 
every encouragement to the formation 
of a strong national government in 
China. 

“The government of China is poor 
and weak.. It should and shall be 
strong. Although poor, China does 


poverty aS an excuse to repudiate 
debts, however onerous or even unjust 
in their origin. Repudiation of debts 
is something foreign to the Chinese 
character. We ask in the name of 
justice and of fair business dealing 
for the right to make full use of the 
usual, practical, most efficient and 
only safe way for the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to repay these obligations. 
Return to us our tariff autonomy and 
we bind the Chinese Government, we 
‘pledge the Chinese nation to repay in 
full and on each date due every for- 
‘eign obligation for which our customs 
revenue now stands hypothecated.” 


France to Lead Nations 


Premier Briand Prodniste Superior Re- 
ductions on Land and Sea 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Declining, 
until he had read the official text, 
to reply to Lord Curzon’s speech, in 
which the British Foreign Ministey is 
regarded as having scored the French 
policy of armaments, Aristide Briand, 
Premier of France, said just before 
sailing for home yesterday on the 
liner Paris, that he would pin his 
faith on Mr. Arthur Balfour’s words 
at the last public session at the Wash- 
ington Conference. Those words, as 
referred to by the Premier, solemnly 
recognize that the situation of France 
in Europe was exceptional and that 
she had need to take precaution for 
her security. 

Having stated before the Lotus 
Club on Thursday night, and for the 
second time since his arrival in the 
United States, what the situation in 
France was. as he sees it, Mr. Briand 
again, in effect, addressed the Ameri- 
can people in the statement he issued 
yesterday. 

What was regarded as a new phase 
of his arguments for the French 
policy was his declaration that France, 
in the sum of her forces, and land 
and sea defense, would make an ef- 
fort at reduction superior to that of 
any other nation. 

“I do not wish,” said Mr. Briand, 
“to reply to Lord Curzon’s speech 
for the reason that I have not the 
official text. I do not qu'‘te see, how- 
ever, what interest there can be for 
friends and allies to argue with one 
another at the very moment when 
-they are trying at Washington to in- 
sure the peace of the world. 

“It is primarily between them that 
peace ought to exist. I shall pin my 
faith on the words of Mr. Balfour 
pronounced at the last public session 
of the Conference, when he solemnly 
recognized, as did all the other del- 
egates, that the situation of France 
n Europe was exceptional, and that 
she had need to take precautions for 
‘her security. 

“As regards disarmament, France 
will have gone as far along this road 
as any other country, without excep- 
tion. In effect, on land, in spite of 
dangers which she undergoes, she has 
already reduced her metropolitan 
army by a third. 

“In spite of a law which keeps'three 
classes with the colors, there are actu- 
ally only two. Furthermore, the gov- 
ernment has introduced a bill which 
reduces the period of service by one- 
half and in consequence the number 
of effectives in the same proportion. 

“It is much more than the other 
nations will do as regards navies, 
since the naval reductions envisaged 
do not exceed 40 per cent. 

“Add this: that France, which has 
60,000,000 subjects in her colontes, 
whose coasts are On three seas, which 
consequently needs a navy, has seen 
her fleet of capital ships dropped from 
three squadrons to a single squadron. 
She is prepared on this ground to 
realize and accord with her friends 
and allies, for their sake, proportion- 
ate reduction. 

“Consequently in the sum total ofher 
ferces of national defense, (land army 
and sea army) it can be said that 
France will have made an effort at 
reductions superior to that of any 
other nation, and her merit will be 
greater because she is in veritable 
danger. 

“Our English friends ought to rec- 
ognize the fact that the German fleet 
is at the bottom of the sea, and con- 
sequently no longer a menace either 
for England or for us. But the 7,000,- 
000 men of the German army are 
stil very much alive and available. 

“In conclusion, I have observed with 
the greatest satisfaction that it is suffi- 
cient for me loyally to explain the 
situation to the American people in 
c.der to be understood by the whole 
world, which permits me to leave for 
France with a tranquil spirit and a 
peaceful heart.” 

The French Premier’s regret at 
leaving with the Conference still in 
session was apparent. To newspaper- 
men he expressed his opinion of the 
significance of the Conference, and 
his conviction that it was on its way 
to a happy result which would reap a 
new kind of glory for the United 
States. France would help as much as 
was humanly possible to restore per- 
manent and lasting peace. The Pre- 
mier.expressed his gratitude for his 
warm’ reception in the United States 


| and the hope that he would return. 


the foreigner will gain by it quite 


both military (Tuchun), and civil, of | 


not come to you a beggar pleading. 
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UNITY OF PURPOSE | 
BETWEEN NATIONS 


If America, Britain and Japan, It 
Is Said, Come to Understand- 
ing on Armaments, Other Pow- 
ers Will Surely Fall Into Line 


ial cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Friday)—*I re- 
gard satisfactory settlement of the 
naval disarmament question as of 
great importance in the interests of 
the peace of the world, not so much 
because of disarmament itself as of 
the obvious unity of purpose between 
America, Britain and Japan,” said Col. 
Sir Thomas Holdich K. C. M. G. in 
an interview with a representative of 
The. Christian Science Monitor. If 
these three countries can come to an 
understanding on this all important 
subject Sir Themas considers it al- 
most a foregone conclusion that the 
rest of the world will fall into line. 

“The figures proposed by Charles 
E. Hughes at the Washington Con- 
ference mean the end of the British 
command of the sea, but that was 
bound to come anyway,” he continued, 
“and we can be glad that we are re- 
leased from the necessity of com- 
mencing another race for superiority 
in armaments either afloat or ashore.” 

The very fact that this important 
meeting of delegates from the allied 
powers has come about in such a sim- 
ple manner is, he considers, a guaran- 


tee in itself for its success. Never in 


the history of the~world has there | 
tion clear, and had intended no of- 


been a meeting with plenipotentiary 
powers called together with such an 
absence of trumpeting or advertising. 


An Example in Diplomacy 

Another point which Sir Thomas de- 
clares is unique in the annals of 
diplomatic usage is the frank manner 
in which Mr. Hughes has taken the 
world into his confidence in the first 
few moments of the meeting. “He 
has laid his cards on the table and 
if all the delegates do likewise, there 
will be little room for misunderstand- 
ings; furthermore it has set the world 
of diplomacy an example that might 
profitably be copied,” said Sir 
Thomas. “When we can get all na- 
tions to meet round a table and dis- 
cuss international matters with 
similar frankness and make their de- 
cisions public, we shall not have wars 
sprung on us without notice.” 

Referring to the allocation of the 
various classes of ships, Sir Thomas 
said that it mattered little that bat- 
tleships were to all intents and pur- 


poses being scrapped. for in his 
opinion the next war, if ever there is 
one, will not be settled by surface 
ships. 

“{ do not believe any war of the 


future will be decided by either ar- 
mies or navies. It will be decided by | 
and chemical devices which 
will be very different in 10 years’ time 
to what they are now. Consequently, 
on the question of the limitation of 
war appliances, airship and poisonous 
gas developments are likely to be 
more important than battleships.” 
For this reason Sir Thomas is anx- 
ious that full consideration should be 
given at Washington to the possibility 
of any country developing its re- 
sources in such a manner as to make 


a sudden expansion of these arms 
practicable. 


A Basis for Negotiations 


There is little doubt, he thinks, 
that the Hughes’ proposals have been 
put forward merely as a basis for 
negotiations and their acceptance on 
broad lines will make it possible for 
the details to be left to committees 
set up for that purpose, while the 
Conference gets on with other vitally 
important matters. 

On such questions as relate to the 
Pacific and the Far East, Sir Thomas 
was disinclined to express any opin- 
ion. He considers it is a matter to 
be settled between the. United States 
and Japan. An amicable settlement, 
he thinks, is possible and he would 
feel little surprise if Mr. Hughes came 
forward at the next meeting with a 
frank proposal such as he has made 
regarding armaments, which will at 
once clear away the Far Eastern and 
Pacific questions. 

In conclusion, Sir Thomas said: “I 
feel every confidence that. the Wash- 
ington Conference will go down in 
history as having achieved three great 
points. First, an understanding be- 
tween the nations; second, a plea for 
open diplomacy, and third, a relief 
from the crushing burden of arma- 
ments.” 


German Reparations 


France Wishes to Be Given a Free 
Hand in Case Germany Defaults 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Friday) — That 
there will be an international financial 


conference, following the Washington 
meeting to be held in Europe early in 


January, is the belief that is growing | 


here. The proposal comes in an un- 
official form from England, and the 
response in France is doubtful. 

It is obvi6us that, faced with the 
crisis caused by the default of Ger- 
many, inevitably, if not in January, a 
few months later, British policy is 
likely to be directed toward the grant- 
ing of a moratorium. Now a mora- 
torium to Germany without compensa- 
tion to France would leave France in 
a difficult financial situation. 

There is clear feeling that as no 
guarantees are forthcoming, as the 
Allies do not stand fully by France in 
her just claims, France should be left 
free to take such measures toward 
Germany as may be considered neces- 
sary. 

In the dispatches of “Pertinax” 
there is insistence upon what he calls 
the autonomy of France which he be- 
lieves to have’ been established at 
Washington. Paris information is that | 


in spite of denial, Huzo Stinnes has 
had. several interviews with members 
of the Britésh Government. France 
will probably look with a suspicious 
eye upon the proposal for a financial! 
conference. The Commission of Rep- 
arations here is preparing a note 
which will probably be published. at 
an early date upon the necessity of 
Germany paying the installments fall- 
ing due. 


Differences Denied 


Italy Explains Position in Regard to 
Size of European Armies 
Sperial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—On behalf of the Italian delegation, 
it was stated yesterday that Mr. 
Schanzer and Mr. Briand Lad not in- 
dulged in harsh words as reported 
at the Wednesday Conference session 
when the subject of land armament 
was brought up. Mr. Briand was 
stated at that time to have demanded 
support for the French army policy, 
and Mr. Schanzer to have proposed 
letting it stand, but developing a pro- 
gram by whith the armies of other 
European countries would be _ re- 
duced. Mr. Brfand objected to this 
because it would make France appear 
to be cherishing a militaristic policy. 


It was regarded as obvious that Mr. | 


CHINESE FINANCIAL 


SITUATION WORSE 


Exports Have Been Very Quiet in 
Nearly All Lines—In Japan 
Short Crops Are Affecting the 
General Economic Condition 


_ 
—— 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Uftice 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Just now while the international 
Conference in Washington is deeply 
concerned over the fiscal affairs of 
China, the monthly cable report to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce states that the financial situa- 
tion inMthat country is growing worse 
instead of imvroving. 

_ The stock of silver of the Shanghai 
banks on November 15 was equivalent 
to $53,000,000 Mexican, a _ gain, 
of $3,000,000 since October 15, but 
compares with a stock of $73,000,000 a 
year previous. The bank’s buying rate 
for $1 gold has advanced from $1.67 
Mexican on October 15 to $1.79 on No- 
vember 15, but it must have dropped 


Briand did not desire to Nave the. 


Polish army, now of great strength, 
reduced. The Italians have been say- 
ing ever since they entered the Con- 
ference that they had reduced their 
Own army and that they believed the 
armies of other countries Europe 
should be reduced. It was: said yes- 
terday that Mr. Schanzer had merely 
been trying to make the Italian posi- 


fense:to Mr. Briand. Italy herself was 
indifferent in the size of the army that 
France maintained. She had no reason 
to fear her, nor was she afraid of 
small nations. She did, however, re- 
gard large armies as a political men- 
ace and an economic drawback. She 
had not reduced her army merely for 
economic reasons, but for idealistic 
ones also. In order to attain moral 
disarmament, it is necesary to make 
progress. ‘Something has to be done 
for the readjustment of Europe, and 
Italy is in accord with the American 
program for the reestablishment of 
peace, it was insisted. 

It was stated on the authority of a 
member of the American delegation | 


yesterday that the subject of land arm- | 


ament was being dealt with by the’ 
sub-committees appointed to consider 
aircraft, gases and appropriate rules) 
for the conduct of war. 
size of the land armament, nothing is | 
being done at present. The matter is | 
in reserve, end possibly may be 


tions are that the phase of the subject | 
is shelved. 


German Expectations Dashed 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 
BERLIN, Germany (Friday)—The 
reported French attitude at Wash- 
ington on the disarmament question, 
coupled with Lord Curzon’s speech, 
aroused enormous interest here. The 
newspapers unanimously maintain 
that so far as land disarmament is 
concerned 
ence must be regarded as a failure. 


The hope of arriving at an under- | 


standing with America through an 
agreement to reduce armaments is 
impossible, if France persists in 
maintaining a vast army. 


JAPANESE DELEGATES 
QUERIED AS TO KOREA 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A sensation was caused at the con- 
clusion of a public luncheon here yes- 


terday, addressed by two leading 
Liberal members of the Japanese Diet, 
when an unknown Korean, in faultless 
English, asked the Japanese progres- 
Sives whether they themselves were 
in favor of granting independence to 
Korea, and whether upon their return 
to Japan they would be willing to 
introduce a bill authorizing the return 
to Korea of its sovereignty. 

The Japanese parliamentarians, 
Representative D. Tagawa and Capt. 
Yostitake Uyeda, replied that they 
hoped the time would come when 
Korea would have its liberty. They 
said they sympathized with Kerea’s 
aspirations, but that to really hejp 
that country and make any movement 
for granting independence successful, 
there must first come in Japan uni- 
versal suffrage and a great advance 
in the progressive movement. 

The Korean interrogator, who left 
the hall before his name could: be 
learned, put his question after ad- 
dresses by the Japanese, who had been 
invited to speak before the members 
of the National Popular Government 
League. 

Representative Tagawa himself 
caused some commotion among his 
auditors when he declared that the 
clear evidence of the advancing liberal 
thought of Japan was to be found in 
the fact that a majority of the Japa- 
nese people thought it right that 
Shantung should be returned to 
China. : 


STORAGE EGGS TOO 
COSTLY SAYS EXPERT 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Fifty-five cents 
a dozen for cold storage eggs retailed 
here and 39 cents wholesale, the ex- 


change quotation on Wednesday, is 
too high, Russell J. Poole, city food 
expert, said yesterday in announcing 
an investigation into the prices. 

“It is true that there are more eggs 
in storage than there were last year,” 
he said. “It also is true that owing to 
unemployment and economic condi- 
tions the consumption is less than 
last year. Any further boost in the 
price of wholesale eggs, unless the 
supply of fresh eggs is cut off, will be 
pretty fair evidence that the market 
is being manipulated.” 


the Washington Confer- 


As to the | 


brought up later, although the indica- 


since, for the New York quotation for 
silver dollar sxchange on Shanghai 


‘increased from $0.54 on November 15 
ito $0.561 on November 21. 


The speculation conducted through 
the newly established stock exchanges 
has seriously affected the exchange 
and financial situation, the cable re- 
ports, by monopolizing funds which 
formerly were available for trade, and 
as a result money is tight. 

Prices of Chinese raw materials 
generally have been ruling lower 
than they were a month ago, par- 
ticularly for Chinese cotton, but ex- 
ports have been very quiet in nearly 
all lines with the exception of silk 
from Shanghai and Canton and for 
small shipments of wool, oils, teas, 
vegetable tallow, skins and furs. De- 
clared exports from Shanghai to the 
United States for the September quar- 
ter this year were $12,653,000, as com- 
pared with $13,966,000 for the same 
quarter last year, while the declared 
exports from Canton were reduced 50 
per cent. 

Short crops are reported to be af- 
fecting general economic conditions in 


| Japan and the failure of the rice crop 


is regarded as a serious matter. Na- 
turally the passing away of Premier 
'Hara came as an unexpected blow to 


'the Japanese, but as Premier Taka- 


hashi promptly announced that there 
would be no change in the policies of 
the government with a change in 
| Premiership it is not felt that this 
event will have any appreciable effect 
upon foreign trade. 

On the other hand savings deposits 
continue to increase and while the 
yank rates are high, money is more 


/readily obtainable, partly owing to an 


increase in the note issue. Further- 
more, exports continue to increase, 
while imports remain fairly station- 
ary, as was the case during October, 
with export prices of Japanese manu- 
factured products ruling higher gen- 
erally than a month ago and the prices 
of imported staples ruling about the 
same. 


Foreign Post Opposed 


Chinese Delegate Says Services De- 
crease Revenue 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Otice 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— ‘China is suffering not only from 
limitations upon her territorial and 


‘development of 


administrative integrity but also from 
open violations of her rights as the 
territorial sovereign for which not a 
color of contractual rights can be 
claimed,” declared Mr. Alfred Sze on 
behalf of the Chinese delegation be- 
fore the Committee on Far Eastern 
Affairs yesterday. 

“Among these violations are the 
stationing of foreign troops and rail- 
way guards at various points, the in- 
stallations of wire and wireless 
electrical communications, the main- 
tenance of foreign post offices, and 
so-called police boxes.”’ 

Mr. Sze then took up the question 
of foreign postal service in China, say- 
ing: 

“China requests that the powers as- 
sembled in the Conference agree at 
once to abolish all postal services now 
maintained by them in China. She 
bases her request upon the following 
propositions: 

“1. That China has organized and 
is now conducting a postal system 
covering the entire country, and is 
maintaining relations with all foreign 
countries adequate to meet all require- 
ments. 

“2. That the existence of these post 
offices interferes with, and makes 
more difficult the development of this 
system, and deprives the system of a 
revenue which legally and equitably 
should belong to it. 

“3. That the maintenance by for- 
eign governments of post offices in 
China is in direct violation of the 
latter’s teritorial and administrative 
integrity and rests upon no treaty or 
other legal rights.” 

Mr. Sze then gave a history of the 
the foreign postal 
services in China with the develop- 
ment and improvement of the Chinese 
postal service. China claims to have 
the cheapest postal rates in the world. 
In spite of the low rates, receipts have 
been rapidly increasing. 

The alien postal establishments in 
China number: Japan 124, Great Brit- 
ain 12, France 13 and the United 
States 1. ; 

The Chinese Government derives no 
revenue from these post offices and 
has no authority over them. The 
smuggling of morphia through some 
of these foreign post offices has been 
carried on in spite of the efforts of 
the Chinese to stop it, largely because 
of their inability to deal with the 
practices of foreign post offices in 
Chinese territory. 
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a firm in the 
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sake impotence. 


‘There was-one terrible page. It set 
forth the delights and the comforts of 
a real slap-up Morris chair. “Every 


|} Home,” ran the legend at the top, 


“should have at least one Morris 
chair.” It was illustrated, of course. 
From the depths of one terrible chair 
an impossibly comfortable gentleman 
discoursed with an impossibly comfort- 
able lady in another terrible chair. I 
tore out the page, and, without a word 
of explanation, sent it to my friends. 
By return mail it came back again. 
Over the impossibly comfortable gen- 
tleman, in the lady’s own handwriting, 
were the initials of her husband, and 
over the impossibly comfortable lady 
were her own. Could what the musi- 
cians call bravura have been carried 
further? 


FLYING BY RAIL 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

On the island of Hawaii, largest, 
and most southerly of all that group 
of ancient volcanic peaks, is a rail- 
way. In point of mileage it is nothing, 
almost any self-respecting street-rail- 
way system could put its 34 miles to 
shame. In point of scenic beauty and 
interest, however, few stretches of 
track of the same length can equal 
or even approach it. 

Leaving the pretty little. town of 
Hilo, drowsing in the sunlight on the 
palm-fringed shore of its crescent 
|bay, the train rolls across the low 
bridge spanning the Wailuku River, 
then climbs into the fields of waving 
sugar cane which extend northward 
more than 40 miles along that pre- 
cipitous coast. There, after a few 
miles of tall cane over which an occa- 
sional glimpse discloses mountain 
slopes far above or of the blue 
expanse of ocean extending to its 
distant cloud-rimmed hori , the 
journey ceases to be a prosaic pas- 
sage over rails laid on the firm earth 
and becomes a series of spectacular 
leaps through space. 

The take-off to the first flight is 


ments, 
passengers to wonder when they will 
be out again where Ahey may see the 
world unfolding on either side of the 
track. Then without warning the 
train is floating apparently in mid- 
air high above a pretty little stream 
which follows its rocky pathway sea- 
ward far below. 


. First reassuring themselves by 


upon which the train stands, passen- 
gers turn to the enjoyment of the 
picture which lies spread out before 
them. 

Seaward from the trestle the eafion 
opens broadly to a vast expanse of 
ocean, bluer than blue and sparkling 
in the sunlight, fringed by a line of 
gleaming breakers which at points 
toss spray high upon the rocks above, 
while at other places they roll quietly 
up long sloping beaches. Over the 
side of a green bluff which rises sheer 
from the foam below a waterfall leaps, 
its spray mingling with that of the 
breakers on the rocks of the shore. 
Nearer, almost below the suspended 
train, the cafion is filled with tropi- 
cal growth, the light green of kukui- 
nut trees standing out in sharp con- 
trast to the darker green of bananas, 
coconut trees and breadfruit trees with 
which the steep cafion walls are 
cloaked. 

Inland a scene no less wonderful is 
presented. The cafion, narrower and 
steeper-sided, seems fairly choked 
with vegetation, hiding the stream 
save where it leaps a rocky ledge and 
falls sparkling into a rock basin 50 
feet below. But above this riot of 
greenery, towering over the brown 
slope of the mountain far above, 
looms the majestic bulk of Mauna 
Kea, his snows beaming brightly in 
that brilliant sunlight and adding a 
hoary dignity to that immense pile of 
lava. 

The first flight ends as abruptly as 
it began, leaving passengers gasping 
in an endeavor to grasp what they 
have just seen. Comes then more 
cane land, with here a mill rearing 
its black stack into the blue, there a 
flume carrying its load of cane stocks 
from the slopes above to the ever- 
a; hungry maws of the grinder below, or 
again perhaps a crew of Japanese 
field laborers pausing in their work 
to gaze at the passing train and to be 
gazed at in turn. 

Another embankment then, this time 
with little notches cut in its seaward 
side through whigh snap-shot views 
of the sea are had; and again the train 
is floating through space. 

This time the trestle is even higher 
than the first, it being a good 200 feet 
to the rocks of the river bed below, 
and the high trestle of a cane flume 
in the foreground giving to the sea- 
ward vista glimpsed through the 
notch of the cafion mouth the ap- 
pearance of a marvelous picture seen 
through a delicate lattice-work. Here 
/too, the dense growth which cloaks 
the caflon walls extends to the very 
| rocks which line the shore, softening 
the “‘berwise rugged contour of the 

« Sad giving them added beauty. 
(ward the scene differs but 

Smiiy from that seen on the first 
wight, the snows of Matina Keu still 
being visib:> at the head of the cajion. 
| No less than 23 “flights,” of which 
the two descrived are in large measure 
typical, are mad. between Hilo on the 
south and Pauuilo at the northern 
terminus of the road, some 30 miles up 
the coast. Nor do the scenes from 
|midair become monotonous, for each 
differs enough from the one imme- 
diately preceding it to make of each 
a new p'‘cture. At one place the 
trestle will be a mere 30 or 40 feet 
above the stream; at another it will 


tower more than 200 feet above the 


- 


approached between high embank- | 
the kind which cause the’! 


leaning far out of coach windows to. 
look at the steel girders of the trestle | 


| 


valke at ‘its base. At one point a. 
trestle will be far inland; at another 
the waves will wash its ‘foundations. 
Here the track will pass through cane 
fields high up on the hillside; there it 
will cling to the face of a cliff over 
wt ages or along 00 side of a 


Pirkibe the most  pitaedine, 
though not the most beautiful, spot 


-jalong this line of aerial leaps is the 


quaint old ‘Hawaiian village of 
Laupahoehoe—“Leaf of Lava.” Built 
upon an ancient lava flow which ex- 
tends leaf-shaped into the sea, giving 
to the place its Hawaiian name, the 
little handful of houses and waving 
coconut palms which marks the settle- 
ment seems typical of old Hawaii and 
all that it stood for. Sleepy, peaceful, 
within a few hundred yards of the 
railway, the great advancer of civili- 
zation, Laupahoehoe lies dreaming, 
oblivious to the progress of the world 
about her, serene in her beauty and 
quaint charm. A closer investigation 
might reveal startling evidences of 
progress in that tiny village, but from 
the tracks high above it is only a bit 
of old Hawaii drowsing contentedly 
on through the centuries. 

The return trip—or flight jf you 
prefer—is of course over the -same 
route, but with the different point of 
view and the changed light of a dif- 
ferent hour it might well be a new 
route entirely. And when finally the 
train chugs importantly into the sta- 
tion at Hilo, 
with the sensations of a man who has 
just enjoyed a marvelous 
flight over ‘Elysium. 


tinier sede 


WITH A TUTOR 
AT OXFORD 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Oxford, it has often been said, would 
be a delightful place for undergrad- 
uates if there were no college and 
university rules, no examinations and 
no dons. To this the dons have. re- 
plied—and ‘some have substantiated 
their remarks by figures from the bur- 
sar’s office—that Oxford would indeed 
be an ideal place for them if there 
were no undergraduates, for they could 
then use their “iearned leisure” with 
their books and manuscripts, inter- 
rupted by nothing “save the tinkling 
of the dinner bell and the chapel bell.” 

Unfortunately there are undergrad- 
wates and dons and they must come 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


He puts objections 


together, the undergraduate with at 
least one don once a week and the 
don with a number of undergraduates 
during the same period. Though the 
hourly conference is equally annoying 
to instructor ahd student, with the 
don having little the worst of it, never- 
theless a comradeship often springs 
up between the two which lasts long 
after the student has “gone down.” 
It is at this conference that the 
student’s weekly essay is read, an es- 
say which is intended to require a 
week’s constant reading. 
student reads, the tutor, slouching in 
his easy chair and niceiy touching 
his finger tips together, puts objections 
and interruptions at almost every sen- 
tence and displays an encyclopedic 
knowledge weli-nigh unbelievable. 
The tutor’s room is lined with rows 
and rows of books, piled from floor 
to ceiling, and usually a large study 
table is filled with a disorderly mass 
of manuscripts and opened, margined 
scribbled volumes. Two. soft, roomy 
chairs are before the fire and in these 
the tutor and his protegé sit, the 
listener entirely in repose, the reader 
balanced on the edge of his chair. 


The opening of the conference is) 


entirely different from what the un- 
initiated would expect. At thefirst 
conference of the term the tutor asks 
a few questions about the work done 
during the “vac”’—Oxford and Cam- 
bridge students are supposed to do 
the greater part of their reading dur- 
ing the six weeks’ vacation at Christ- 
mas and Easter and the four months’ 
“long vac” in the summer, for the 
college terms are only of eight weeks. 
The questions, howeyer, dre quite 
superficial and almost unnecessary 
since tutors are very cautious crea- 
tures and would rather bass their 
calculations on the contents of the 
essays and what the students do un- 
der their close supervision. 

The real business of the first con- 
ference is the naming of the lectures 
which the tutor advises the student 
to attend. Here, too, the English 
system differs from the American, 
and not a few tutors take the view- 
point that the more work there is to 
be done, the less time there is for 
lectures, since “one wastes so much 
time. going from one hall to another. 
Attendance at lectures is not obliga-'| 
tory, and if the seeker of a degree 
feels he can get more for his time | 
by reading than. ty listening he is 
allowed to follow his own ideas. Ox- 
ford is supposed to foster individual- | 
ism and it certainly fosters the spirit | 
of individual responsibility. The tutor 
in these matters is a guide, a more 
experienced fellow student. 

Let us assume that the first in- 
formal advice on lectures has been 
given, that a subject for an essay 
has been assigned and that history 
is the course of study. The tutor 


recommends several books which may | 


or may not be useful in the collection 
of data and often he recommends so. 
highly that it would seem that he is 
in league with the booksellers. 
Preparation for examinations is the | 
motive behind the essay system. In| 
assigning the first essay the tutor is 
likely to say, “The question doesn’t 


the passenger alights | 


flight, a) 


While the | 


amount to tuppence but it will show 


material.” Later on he advises the 
so that he will be prepared to answer 
the proper number of questions in the 
three hours of each examination’ 
paper. 

At the first formal conference there 
is no immediate plunging into the 
subject of the meeting. The first five 
or ten minutes are spent by the tutor, 
who seemis to have nv idea of time but 
an overwhe:ming desire to talk about 
the weather—particularly if he prides 
himself upon his memory of dates 
when similar weather occurred—or 
about sports, or a walk he has just 
had, or the theater, anything in fact, 
but history. When the undergradu- 
ate is about to unburden himself on 
the same lines he is checked with, 
“Now, Blank, let’s see how you have 
handled your subject; you were to 
write on ——” and he feigns to forget 
the subject which he has probably 


10 or so years. 

The reading begins but before the’ 
‘first sentence is hardly finished the’ 
: tutor interrupts with, 

' “It might interest you to know the 
| point that used to be made about that. 


knows the real truth and anyone can 
think up a nice hypothesis in a few 
minutes. You don’t know what it all 
means. I don’t know but Sir Arthur 
So and So has proved that the nine- 
,teenth century historians were all 
wrong and that this ditch was a déer'| 
Tun. From the surroundings this, 
‘might be the case but then he'll have, 


you how to analyze and arrange your 


You are probably right, though no one 


student to ‘ime himself in his writing | speciatiy tor The Christian Science Monitor 


| 


relied on as an opener for the last | 


| 


‘to explain the numerous War instru-. 


‘ments which have just been found) 
| there. However : shan’t commit my- 
self. As yet no one can say positively 
anything avout it.” 

One point leads on to another and 
soon he slowly rises from his chair 
and gets his photograph album which 
shows pictures of research work he 
has done. Meanwhile the reading is 
stopped, but the hands of the clock 
continue their round and the student 
makes a mental calculation as to' 
whether he'll be late for dinner. 


scure village. 
village. 


same thing.” 
Story of an Oxford historian 
told such ‘woppers’ about 
names” 
/ about Pontefract, 
‘plicable name. 

quite malicious of me,’ 

“and I shouldn't have 


place names are my hobby 


* he continues, 
done it but 


take about them.” 
hour is up and only a third or a half | 
of the essay has been read. Another | 
assignment of subjects and books and | 


the student 


caution of one who is accustomed to 
‘weigh every word spoken. “I’m sorry, 
Blank, that we did not finish your 
essay. We can’t expect to keep to our 
schedule exactly. Next time I’ll try 
not to interrupt so much, If any ques- 
tions arise during the week, bottle 
them up and I'll try to answer them.” 

To the newcomer the whole affair 
has been a failure. He becomes doubt- 
ful ff he will ever be able to cover 
the work prescribed by the examiners 
if he proceeds at this rate. This, how- 
ever, is part of the Oxfdrd training. | 
There is little of the rush and haste 
which is common to many American 
colleges, except perhaps when an 
essay has been allowed to lag until 
an hour before the conference. The 
system puts the student on his own 
and develops his reflection and judg- 
ment. No mere cribbing from books 
is sufficient. He is being trained to 
read, digest, and express himself in 
areserved and refined way. The 
examiners pay attention to style and 
no writer of a conglomeration of facts 


And if results are a criterion the sys- 
tem is excellent. 


Two-Story Farming 


Long ago certain farmers and hor- 
ticulturalists learned the folly of plant- 
ing all their land to a single crop, of 
trusting all their eggs to one basket, 
as it were. They developed a system 
of cropping known as two-story farm- 
ing. 

There is perhaps no better example 
of this excellent system than in the 
Spanish island of Majorca in the 
Mediterranean. Here nine-tenths of 
fall the arable land is planted out to 
crop-yielding trees. These orchards 
of almonds, figs, olives, carabs, and 
grafted oaks, that bear the sweet 
acorns, are the so-called first story. 
They extend for miles and miles. Some 
of them are very old indeed. Beneath 
them are fotind crops of wheat, oats, 
barley, peas, or beans—the second 
story of the structure. The grain is 
intended to pay the cost of operation, 
the fruit for profit. One hundred per 
cent crops’ of each seldom occur the 
same season. But in this happy land 
failures and off years rarely leave 
deficits. 


~ | Both the Spanish and the Portuguese 


make use of the same system as is 
| found in Majorca. In France wal- 
‘nuts and wheat are grown success- 
| fully together, the trees being planted 
90 feet apart to allow plenty of sun- 
shine to reach the grain. The Italian 
‘has developed the system one step fur- 
| ther, having three stories on many of 
| the sunny hillsides. He plants the 
/mulberry tree, the grapevine and the 
‘grain crop together. The trees, of 
course, form the support for the vines. 


of pecans and pasture. 
planted 106 feet apart. Beneath them) 
are grown such crops as oats and, 
| vetch, barley and vetch, cow-peas, soy 
beans, sorghum, peanuts, Japanese | 
cane, clover, and corn. This cropping | 
‘System is adapted to the warmer 
‘regions where the nuts thrive best. 
As the hardier varieties are devel- 
oped it can be exténded to the north- 
ward. 


His parting remarks show all of the | ne 


‘there is nothing in the aspect of ‘the 
‘scene, in thé character of the houses, 


and events will be awarded a first.. 


} 


Finally the reading is resumed. The | erected, sealing up the mouth of the 
student mentions the name of an Ob-! haven. 
“There is a very in- | 
teresting point about the name of that jis bolted and barred; none may pass 
It is a combination of Celtic | that way. 
and Anglo-Saxon words meaning the’ must follow a rough country track, 
This time he tells a | which winds over lonely heaths, and 
“very then lips down between high hedges 
learned in some matters but one who to cross a stream by a ford. A strag- 
place | 
that he had to corner him) 
a seemingly inex-'| 
ae dare say it was’ 
‘modern Dunwich. 


and Ij 
shuddédr when anyone makes a mis-; pastures and reedy marshs, threaded 


By this time the 


; 


perhaps a casual inquiry as to how | 
is finding the lectures. 


| 


} 


| 
| 


; 


In America it found the combination | 
The trees are’| 


| 


| 
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‘DUNWICH ~ 


me) where sharp the sea-bird shrills its 
tty 
Flickering flame-wise in the clear, live 


Rose triumphant, crowning all the city, 
Roofs exultant once with prayer and 


Swinburne’s lines describe Dunwich, 
the old Suffolk port, the favorite and 
afterward the victim,of the North Sea, 
which first enriched and then broke it 
in pieces. Whether it existed in the 
Roman era is a moot question, but it 
was the seat of a bishopric and a place 
of importance in Saxon times. After 
the Conquest it continued to increase 
in consequence; it was a great mart of 


Drawn for The Christian Science Moaitor 


The last buttress 


commerce, perhaps the greatest on the 
east coast; vessels thronged its quays; 
churches and religious houses muliti- 
plied. Then in the thirteenth century 
beféll the first inroad of the sea. From 
that time onward it has suffered from 
the frontal and flank attacks of the 
waves. Street by street, quarter by 
quarter, the town has been wasted; 
and of the crumbled masonry of the 
buildings and of the friable soil of the 
_low cliffs on which they stood a bar- 
‘rier of sand and pebbles has been 


Nowadays the sea road to Dunwich 


In order to go there you 


gling row of little farmsteads and 
cottages, neither old nor new, on the 
lowest slope of what in this flat coun- 
try ranks as a range of hills: that is 
It turns its right 
shoulder to the sea, and looks acfoss 
a wide, level expanse of green cattle 


by a few languid runnels of water. 
/Once this expanse was Dunwich Har- 
‘bor, but of the quays, alongside which 
'the seamen of the Middle Ages moored 
their vessels, and of the warehouses, 
in which their cargoes were stored, 
not a trace remains. The place looks 
‘some inland country village; 


in the dress and bearing of the inhab- | 
itants that hints of the near neighbor- 
hood of the sea. | 

In this respect the spot is typical. | 


and make its presence felt far beyond 
its borders, as is the case almost | 
everywhere on the wild west coast, 
notably in Cornwall. There you have 
a belt of country, many miles in 
| breadth, where country and folk are 
harried by the gales that drive in 
from the Atlantic. The trees are bent 
double, the dwelling houses and 
steidings are strong like fortresses, 
but their foundations are _ secure. 
The sea advances, like an army with | 
banners, to hur! itself in vain against | 
the unbreachable granite cliffs: | 


the | 
winds are the missiles which it lets! 
loose upon the land; of itself, by its | 
own direct might, it can opeecen 
nothing. 
# But here on the Suffolk coast the | 
character of the scenery changes | 
little, even on the shifting verge of | 
the sea. These gray- green waters, as| 
though assured of eventual conquest, | 
are tender in dealing with their pre- | 
destined prey, until the time comes | 
when they strike it down once and for’ 
all. As it is a greater enemy than | 
the Atlantic, so is the German ocean. 
more subtle and less boisterous. The | 
one hammers the shore with its fists, | 
the other crumbles it between its | 
fingers. On this eastern coast the. 
trees, though a shade sturdier and | 
more squat than their fellows in the | 
interior, do not bow their heads and | 
turn their backs to the blasts from | 
the sea; at most, they do but shrug 
their shoulders ever so slightly. The | 
buildings, even when they are mere’ 
frail erections made of boards, keep | 
footing until the time comes when/| 
the ground gives way beneath them. | 
The fields, heavy with their crops of | 
wheat and barley, break off suddenly | 
when they reach the frayed, ragged 
edge of the cliffs; no hedge or fence | 
defines their limits on thie side: if ' 
such a boundary were set up one day) 
it might be gone the next. You make. 
your way carefully to the brink, tak- | 
ing heed of cracks and fissures, and | 
perceive you are atop of a precipitous | 
earthen bank .50 feet in heigit, in | 
some places deeply undercut, in others | 
scored by many vertical wrinkles. 
On the verge of just such a cliff 
as this stand the scanty remains of | 
ancient Dunwich. A lane, once per-'| 
haps a street lined with houses but | 
now narrowed to-.a footpath by the. 


ee 


—— 
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encroachments of its sunrened hedges, 


‘Mounts from the modern village to a 


little grassy platform. This platform 
is bounded on the landward side by 
a wall, gray, crumbling and very old, 
which once inclosed the precincts of 
& Monastery, long since leveled with 
the ground. On the opposite side is 
seen (or was still to be seen in the 
summer of 1921) the last vestige of the 
last of Dunwich’s six ancient churches 
—a solitary buttress, slender and ta- 
pering, like a finger pointing to the 
sky. Round its base are heaped con- 
fusedly great blocks of masonry, 
fragments of the fallen tower, of 
which this buttress was one of the’ 
supporters. On the beach below are! 
lying. other great blocks, and with 
these are mingled mere shapeless 
masses of débris, which were once 
portions of the church, and are now 
being pounded and ground to powder, 
as by a mortar, by the action of the 
tides. Pacing along the edge of the 
cliffs, you come now and again on 
grass-grown hollowways, heading 
straight for the brink of the precipice 
and marking the course of roads, 
worn by the feet of men whose homes 
for hundreds of years have lain sub- 
merged beneath the waves. And here 
and there a belt of poppies has woven 
a scarlet fillet for the brow of the 
cliff or has slipped from its precari- 
ous foothold to hang suspended, a 
nosegay, between earth and sea. 


LETTERS ~ 


Brief communications are welcomed but | 


the editor must remain sole judge of their 


| suitability and he does not undertake to 


hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so present No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


The Warless Method 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

If the late war proved nothing else 
it indelibly restamped as eternal fail- 
ure the European system of milita- 
rism, with its motto: “If you want 
peace prepare for war.” Prepared 
“to the last buckle,” Germany lost 
territory, lost trade, lost lives and 
treasure incalculable, lost even that 
evasive, elusive will-o’-the-wisp called 
“Glory.” Moreover, left in present 
world-command are the new gen- 
erals—Géneral Distress, General 
Bankruptcy, General Unemployment. 
So much. for the European system! 

Against this put the century's suc- 
cess of the American system pro- 
claimed by Monroe on April 28, 1918. 
After the war of 1812-14, followed by 
the Treaty of Ghent, British news- 
papers announced their government’s 
intention to increase their navy—the 
course clamored for by certain yellow 
journalists today. Monroe deplored 
and deprecated such mischievous ac- 
tion. He proposed a new American 
system—disarmament. 

Britain demurred, until Adams, our 
minister, deemed the case hopeless. 
Monroe, however, insisted and per- 
sisted so effectually that finally Rich- 
ard Rush, representing this country, 
and Mr. Bagot for Great Britain, agreed 
not only to desist from putting any 
more warships on the Great Lakes, 
but to dismantle any already there; 
land to convert any in course of build- 


man. 


(With apologies to Max Beerbohm) 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Géorge Bernard Widdershins Shaw 
Stands on his head and holds the 


floor. 
Widdershins upside down seeins true, 
And that’s how he gets at me and you. 


THE MOURNING DOVE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


There is scarcely a single species 
of the avian fauna of the United States 
that is better known or easier of 
identification than the mourning dove 
—the zenaidura macroura carolinen- 
sis of the naturalist and the turtle 
dove of the small boy and backwoods- 
While not so plentiful in cities 
as the robin and a few others, yet they 
do not entirely avoid the haunts of 
man, for old orchards, shady lawns 
and parks are frequently honored by 
their pfesence and hedgerows .and 
woodlots are some of their favorite 
haunts. Their range includes all of 
the United States, southern Canada 
and part of Mexico and throughout 
most of it they are fairly common 
but they are found in greater abun- 


‘dance in’the Mississippi Valley than 


| 


| 


The sea does not assert its influence | ing to other uses. By a further “tacit | and 


anywhere. else. Their food consists 
entirely of grain, seeds and berries 
and they gssemble in large numbers 
to follow the reapers of the western 
wheat flel@® and glean the scattered 
grain from the stubble rows. They 
do not bother the standing grain but 
do some damage to shocks left in the 
field by perching on them and pick- 
ing at the heads, but they make ample 
reparation to the farmer by devouring 
thousands of weed and grass seeds. 

Throughout the northern part of 
their range these doves are migratory, 
but south of the Ohio River they fre- 
quently spend the entire year in one 
locality, and in the vicinity of the Gulf 
of Mexico they are more plentiful in 
winter than in spring and summer. 
They move northward in the wake of 
the robin and bluebird, and when the 
green mantle of spring is spread over 
ali out-of-doors the sweet-toned coo- 
ing of the males echoes from hills and 
valleys. 

Of all the American birds that nest 
in trees the mourning dove is the least 
expert at building and their nests are 
usually but a few course twigs tang- 
gled together in a crotch of a tree to 
form a platform upon which the two 
white eggs are laid. Not infrequently 
the eggs are laid upon the ground 
with twigs and grass to form a nest 
or, very seldom, upon the bare ground 
and from here they range on up in 
their choice of nesting sites to the 
high branches of tall pines and cot- 
tonwoods, 25 or 30 feet in the air. 

The eggs and young resemble those 
of the domestic pigeon and the little 
squabs are fed by regurgitation, flap- 
ping their wings and squealing in a 
manner familiar to all who have 
seen pigeons perform similar actions. 
They leave the nest as soon as they 
are able to fiy and in a short time 
are capable of caring for themselves, 
the parents immediately turn 


understanding” no additional forts or| their attention to the rearing of an- 


garrisons were in future to be 
placed on the 3000-mile border-line 
stretching westward to the Pacific. 

A century’s success has proved the 
wisdom of Monroe and his policy of 
disarmament! 

What reason is there to doubt that 
the same wise policy would be uni- 


Europe’s system has resylted in 
ever-widening disaster; let the Amer- 
ican system now hold sway! 

EDWARD BERWICK. 


Pacific Grove, California, Armistice | twilight, 


Day, 1921. 
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other brood. Two or three and even 
four or five broods are raised in one 
season, and in each case only two 
eggs are laid. 

Owing to their soft colors and quiet 
demeanor the dove has long been 
used as a symbol of gentleness and 


love, but they have their quarrels, 
buffeting one another with their 
wings. There is no sweeter or more 


pleasing sound in the woodland than 
the voice of the dove; as it floats 
from the forest in the hush of the 
when the other birds are 
going to roost with sleepy chirpings. 
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You will “rub vour eyes” 


“The Walnut Room” 


efficient service. 


R. H. White Co. 


more secure footing. 


Taussig and Flesch of Chicago. 


graphic Departments. 


By way of business like ceremony in the opening of The Walnut 
Room we have arranged to hold a number of special sales. 
thus have a twofold incentive to come—the interest you may have in our 
latest accomplishment and the monetary advantage of these sales. 


Announcing the Opening of 


The Walnut Room 


The Bedford Street corner how 


haven't seen the work in progress. 


is its new name. 
it is appropriate both for its descriptive force and because sturdy, durable 
walnut is suggestive, it seems to some of us, of the stability and re- 
liability that goes with homes and families and businesses that have 
had their roots in the ground for generations. 


We hope vou will come and see it. 
because its principal justification is to give more agreeable and more 


This new room is striking evidence of two things—the progress of 
in the character and volume of business—and in a 
secondary sense of the pleasing type of modern store equipment. 


Our friends who will find the atmosph: ere of The Walnut Room at 
White’s one of the pleasantest experiences in shopping will be interested 
in some of the facts connected with such a complete making over of a store. 


The total cost will exceed $100,000. 
the fixtures are of beautifully grained American walnut. 
The new floor is laid with Travertine tiles. 
able stone of volcanic origin imported from Italy. 
walk on-it because, while it is as hard as marble, it gives a “softer” and 


The architects were Mr. William W. Dinsmore of Boston and Messrs. 
The beautiful modern fixtures end 
wood work were constructed and installed by Irving and Casson-A. H. 
Davenport Co., and The James E. Nelson Co., 


In The Walnut Room will be located Jewelry, Silverware, Leather 
Goods, Fancy Goods, Toilet Preparations, Cut Glass, Clocks and Photo- 
In the balcony will be divisions of the depart- 
ments devoted to manicuring and hair dressing. 


stands revealed in its 
at the transformation—if you 


Obviously a simple name, 


We hope you will like it— 


The balconies, the pillars and 


‘Travertine is a remark- 
It is a delight to 


of Boston. 


You will 
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| respect to the enactment, 
tariff law during these 


i Gmmtice would resume in- 

d hearings on tariff legislat! n 

|) brief recess before the con- 

¥ the regular session on 

5. But Boies Penrose (R.), 

stor from Pennsylvania, the chair- 

| n ol of the commitic, suddenly served 
| witnesses that the hearings 
4g postponed indefinitely. Now 
is sérious talk among congres- 

ual leader& about holding up tariff 
jon until economic conditions 
over become more normal 


é 


American valuation plan, in- 

ted in the Fordney bill as it 
the House of Representatives, 

a thorn in the flesh of the 

ic It was received very 

ly by senators and the members 
Finance Committee, subjected 

>| re criticism on the Senate floor 
amg sear W. Underwood (D.), Senator 
1 recognized as the fore- 

t tarift expert in Congress, and 

by individual Republican 


it develops that there is an 
ack of harmony between the 
Finance Committee and the 
experts called upon to pre- 
ta ‘workable plan which could be 
a upon by both houses. The 
experts are ‘meeting with 
es in whipping the plan into 
ie which are regarded by some as 


ox mt jemaceded by Republican leaders 
Ler e Fordney biil is not what the 
5‘ would like in the way 
of - tariff law. Frank W. Mondell 
RD, peeresentative from Wyoming, 

dlican leader, in a speech in 
on the closing day of the 
“There are sharp 

ren in opinion with regard to 
wy the more important features 
like the new provision for 

h values.” He could not fore- 
st 1 the tariff bill would be 
eted into law nor can leaders in 


ve 
j his 
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s tariff framers continue to study 

1 valuation plan they are 

more and more of the 
_ opinion that the whole question should 
ait on the results of the Conference 

of Armament. The 
has been made in Admin- 

| circles, though unofficially, 

as soon as the present Conference 

its work an international 

should be assembled in 

von for the discussion of eco- 


commerce and sta-' 


ms as to limitation of arma- 

$, both on land and sea,-will indi- 

| to what extent the nations are 
om pre ‘to discuss the more conten- 
problems of a commercial! nature, 

En Baud Dointed out by some. In the 


Sonia 


the indirect influence of the 

«iin on of armaments is beginning 
= rie ve an important effect on for- 
it | exchange. Acceptance of the 
at. laid down in the Ameri- 

can plan for a naval holiday served 

o strengthen the English pound and 
exchange but on the 

er hand the declaration of Aristide 
the French Premier, for a 
standing army as a bulwark 
Germany, is said to have had 
effect on French ex- 

hange as well as on Italian, Belgian 
and several other European ex- 


2 business interests want 
the stabilization of foreign 
brought about. The sooner 
is solved the better it 
for American trade which is 
4 ‘tt as bard, if not harder, than 
oo at t of any other country. In the 
; many of the leading Repub- 
are of the opinion that the 
question of American values 
be left for determination, cer- 
iovvenayy after the Conference on 
‘ion of Armament. 


PANESE TRADE MEN 
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| a Michigan—Cancellation of 
: Bee! -Anglo-Japanese alliance would be 
feo by Japanese conservatives 
and nd business men, if such action would 
_ aid the Washington Conference in 
_ Teaching an agreement on limitation 
| according of Yukinori 
@ member of a group of 
business men touring this 
. Mr. Hoshino is managing 
+ of a bank at Osaka. 
of the bearing such a 
ve on the armament 
it would find but 
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_NE W YORK 


jthe United States and Japan. 


countries, as long 
|} ness leaders had a voice in dictating 


. 


little opposition in Japan. He said 
the radical element of Japan was re- 


sponsible for talk of discord sage 

e 
‘added that only the most friendly re- 
lations would exist between the two 
as Japanese busi- 


his government’s policies. 
The American Government’s pro- 
— at the Washington Conference, 
he said, had the whole-hearted sup- 
port of Japan’s business interests. 
The delegation spent yesterday visit- 
ing Detroit industries and planned to 
leave last night for Boston. 


GARMENT WORKERS 
SEEK AN INJUNCTION 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
' NEW YORK, New York—For what 
is regarded as the first instance of its 
kind ‘in American Labor history, the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, according to Morris Hill- 
quit, its council, will ask the State 


Supreme Court for the same sort of a 
sweeping injunction against the Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers Pro- 
tective Association as employers have 
been granted many times against the 
workers, J 

Addressing the State Industria! 
Commission at the opening of its in- 
vestigation in the garment situation 
yesterday, Mr. Hillquit said that the 
workers would ask an injunction 
against the “employers’ Jockout read- 
ing word for word as a former in- 
junction against the workers, except 
for the interchange of the words 
‘employers’ and ‘employees.’ ”’ 

Both sides were agreeable to an in- 
vestigation if confined to the funda- 
mental issue, but each insisted upon 
its own idea of that issue. The 
workers say it is whether industrial 
agreements are binding upon em- 
ployer as well as employee. The 
employers say the agreement which 
the workers say their employers 
broke in instituting. piecework is not 
the issue, but that an investigation 
into the whole ne would be wel- 
comed. 


LABOR CHIEFS BLAMED 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Workers 
are being victimized, according to W. 
R. Ingalls of New York, who blames 
Labor leaders for existing unemploy- 
ment. In a survey of the Economic 
Conference, made public through the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties, Mr. Ingalls charges that the 
conference dissolved “without meeting 
the main issue, that is the deflation in 
wages among the classes of labor 
whose stubbornness and stupidity are 
producing the jam,” adding that Mr. 
Gompers and his colleagues refnsed 
to agree to any definite’ recommenda- 
tions. ; 

He divides the unemployed into 
three classes: innocent. victims of the 
loss of export trade, including many 
coppér miners; factory workers un- 
able to function because railway men, 
coal miners and builders will not let 
them, and miscellaneous workers who 
refuse employment at anything less 
than war wages. Many of these, he 
says, could find work if they chose. 

“With a national income reduced 
probably to two-thirds of the maxi- 
mum, it is obvious that about 5,000,- 
000 of the total of 30,000,000 non-agri- 
cuitural workers are not going to con- 
tinue get the maximum wages,” 
Says Mr. Ingalls. “That they have 
continued to get them so far has been 
at the expense of the other 25,000,000 
workers and at the cost of the cur- 
tailment of industry.” 


CITY EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU PERMANENT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BALTIMORE, Maryland — The mu- 
nicipal employment bureau, which was 
recently established here at the in- 
stigation of the mayor, is to become 
a permanent civic institution, with 
quarters in City Hall. 

Plans are now being outlined by 
which the bureau may operate in con- 
junction with the city charities; to 
which many of the unemployed in- 
yariably turn in the first instance. The 
plan is to provide a certain amount 
of public improvement annually, and 
in that way develop the building in- 
terests of the city while checking the 
menace of unemployment. The pro- 
gram outlined, in accord with which 
the bureau has so far given work to 
hundreds of men out of jobs, takes 
into’ consideration both the skilled 
and the unskilled workman. 


Scott's 
Chauffeur Outfits 


Suits of either fine Whip- 
cord or sharkskin weave. 
Three shades of gray, light 
to dark. Half or full Nor- 
folk or pinchback models. 
Long trousers or breeches if 
desired. 
Ulster Style or New Russian 


Style Overcoats of unusual merit 
and smartness. 


Caps, Gloves, Puttees, etc. 
outfitting in harmony. 
Chauffeur Suits $50, $55, $60 
Overcoats $35, $45, $50 or $60 
D. B. Black Cashmere Raincoats 
very special for $25 


Full 


ALBANIA ALREADY 
ATTACKING GREEKS 


Although Pledge Was Recently 
Given to the League to Protect 
Christians the Greek Bishop of 
Korytza Has Been Deported 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor 
SALONIKA, Greece (Friday)—The 


Albanian Government deported a few 
days ago the Greek Bishop of Korytza 
to Valona. The Serbian Consul at 
Korytza, in a statement to his govern- 
ment, describes the brutality of the 
Albanians. 

Thousands of Greek women and 
children surrounded the venerable 
bishop, who has, since 1916, courage- 
ously defended his Christian flock 
and refused to let them go. But 
the Muhammadan Albanian troops 
charged with bayonets and dispersed 
the dispairing Christian women. The 
Greek schools and churches at Kor- 
ytza, the Se: ‘ian Consul reports, have 
been confiscated. ~ 

This story is not less tragic than 
the story of the ruthless treatment of 
the Armenians and Greeks by the 
Turkish Nationalisis in Asia Minor 
and both the Turks and the Albanians 
have only recently pledged themselves 
solemnly, the former in the Franco- 


Turkish agreement, and the latter in 


the Declaration signed by the Al- 
banian representative at the League 
of Nations, on October 5, to protect 
fully the Christian minorities, arid to 
respect the churches, and educational 
institutions of their minorities. 

The Albanians, in less than 20 
days after the ambassadorial decision 
of November 5, awarding Northern 
Epirus to Albania, have violated their 
pledges to the League of Nations, and 
are proving the futility of intrusting 
the Christian population to the Mu- 
hammadans be they Turks, Kurds, 
Egyptian fellahs or Albanians. 

The deportation of the Bishop of 
Korytza, the shutting down of the 
Greek institution of learning, and the 
bayoneting of Christian women and 
children by Muhammadan Albanian 
troops should put the Council of Am- 
bassadors to shame, and should draw 
upon their decision of November 5 
the condemnation of the entire civil- 
ized world. 

The treaty of France with the Kem- 
alikts, which surrenders Armenians 
and Greeks to the brutality of the 
Turks, and the decision of the ambas- 
sadors of November 5, which sur- 
renders the Greeks of Northern Epirus 
to a wild Muhammadan Albania, are 
two recent crimes against Christian 
civilization, and thus are serious blows 
to the peace of the Near East, at a 
time when the representatives of 
Prance and Italy are posing at Wash- 
ington as champioms of peace and in- 
ternational justice. 

The Conference of Washington 
might well consider ‘the gathering 
storm in the Near East. The Northern 
Epirotes will not lie supine, while Mu- 
nammadan Albanians are bayonet- 
ing their wives and their children and 
exiling their teachers and _ their 
priests. 


DIVIDENDS CRIPPLE 
THE INTERBOROUGH 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor * 
from its Eastern News Offic 2 


NEW YORK, New York—tThe iarge 


| dividends paid by the directors of the 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
have crippled the road, leaving it in a 
deplorable condition, whereas had a 
reasonable dividend been declared and 
the surplus placed in the reserve, the 
road might now be in a satisfactqry 
condition giving efficient service, at- 
cording to Frank Hedley, president of 
the company. He told the Transit 
Commission that shortage of funds 
had obliged the company to practice 
all sorts of drastic economies, such as 
letting the windows go unwashed, 
curtailing train and station lights and 
reducing service, thereby producing 
congestion. 

Mr. Hedley was convinced that the 
public wanted a. 5-cent fare. He 
approved the commission’s scheme 
for unification of all roads under one 
head, but disapproved the proposed 
board of control, believing that it 
might be controlled politically. He 
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believed that employees of the roads 
and the city should be represented 
on the board of directors of those 
roads, as well as the security-holders. 


TRANSFERS ISSUED IN. 
CHICAGO FARE FIGHT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office | 


CHICAGO, llinois—Transfers were 
ordered issued to all passengers who 
pay an 8-cent fare on the street cars 
here pending the decision of the 
appeal from the 5-cent fare ruling of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
If the Chicago surface lines lose the 
appeal, passengers may collect 3 


cents for every transfer they hold, 
according to the decision of Judge 
F. E. Baker in the United States 
District Court here yesterday. 

The order was the result of a pe- 
tition by J. L. Tenney, an attorney, 
acting a8 a taxpayer. Judge Baker 
ruled that the surface lines should 
issue transfers or some other token 
as receipts. In substance Judge Baker 
held that inasmuch as Judge G. A. 
Carpenter had granted a temporary 
injunction restraining the 5-cent fare 
order as an emergency measure and 
thus protected the rights of the sur- 
face lines, the rights of the car riding 
public should be protected by receipts. 


POREST ROADS TO SAVE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOODS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California — The 
signing by President Harding of thd 
bill appropriating $75,000,000 for good 
roads, $25,000,000 of which is to be 
made available immediately, and $50,- 
000,000 by January 1, 1922, will give 
California $2,642,098 for the system 
of state highways, and $2,520,000 for 
the improvement of forest roads. 

Several new forest roads are pro- 
jected, which will bring into connec-| 
tion with the state road system a 
number of tracts of redwoods, which 
have been promised as gifts to the 
State, as soon as this connection is 
established. A state-wide movement 
is now on foot to save the redwoods. 
which are being hurried to extinction 
by lumber companies, and the con- 
struction of these mountain and fores* 
roads will save a number of these 
tracts. 


y 


MAYOR BARS NEGROES 
ATLANTA, Georgia —-Mayor James 
L. Key has vetoed the ordinance 
passed by Council last Monday forbid- 
ding the joint worship of whites and 
Negroes in Atlanta churches. The 
Mayor’s veto message declared the 
ordinance “will, and does, invade that 
which is a matter of conscience with 
a great many people’ and would 
“cause a great deal more trouble and 

irritation than it would allay.” © 


JERSEY DRY LAW UPHELD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Eastern News Office 


Ness State Prohibition Enforcement 
Act was upheld in a decision . by 


TRENTON, New Jersey—The Van |; 


Supreme Court Justice Mintarn -yes- 


terday. The act is declared to be 
valid in its entirety. 


BROADER SCOPE — 
FOR ENGINEERING 


Status of Human Factor in In- 
dustry Has Brought Engineer 
Face to Face With Problem of 
the Ages, Says College Dean 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — “The 
broadening scope of engineering 
training and practice is a recognition 
of the engineering type of mind,” said 
Dexter S. Kimball, dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, Cornell Univer- 
sity, before the Academy of Political 
Science. “The administrative side of 
industry has brought the engineer face 
to face with the greatest problem of 
all ages, the status of the human 
factor in industry. While formerly ‘en- 
gineering’ was used to denote activi- 


ties in design, construction and opera- 
tion of machinery, highways, bridges, 
etc., today the industrial engineer, 
financial engineer and other types of 
engineer are being trained, indicat- 
ing the passing of empiric and specu- 
lative methods of attacking the prob- 
lems of industry and the growing 
importance of the scientific method in 
its broad application to human wel- 
fare. 

“The demanc for further extension 
of the curriculum of engineering 
schools to include instruction in 
human relations is logical and de- 
serves very careful consideration, but 
this demand is frequently made for 
the purpose of having men prepared 
to suit some peculiar industry or the 
opinion of. some particular group of 
people, As a consequence there are ap- 
pearing some narrow and highly spe- 
cialized courses of instruction to meet 
these demantis. While there are some 
places where special courses of the 
kind mentioned are justifiable, these 
special courses do nt solve the gen- 
eral problem and there are certain 
grave objections to these highly spe- 
cialized courses so strongly demanded 
by industrial managers. 

“It should not be forgotten that the 
primary reason why the engineer has 
been found useful in managerial work 
is his knowledge of the fundamentals 
of engineering design and construction 
and the trained mind he brings to the 
consideration of the problems of man- 
agement and organization. The par- 
ticular problem which presents itself 
is the selection of an educational con- 
tent that can b incorporated into the 
ordinarge course of instruction that 


will give al! students in engineering! 


some instruction in the fundamental 
principles of organization, manage- 
ment, basic economic theory and the 
human relations in industry. All en- 
gineers should receive instruction in 
industrial organization, cost finding, 


wage systems. and the. .general eco-| making up the membership of the 
It should not de-' 


nomics of industry. 
velop specialists in this or any other. 
line of work, nor will it develop the, 


peculiar personal qualities so often’ meeting preceding the annual 
demanded by industrial managers who. vention of the national chamber, 


-man, bringing his own peculiar meth- 


| 


technical study in preparation for 
these activities should be based upon 
similar fundamentals of engineering 
education.. No weakening of these 
fundamentals in the engineering cur- 
riculum will serve to produce the en- 
gineering type of mind, no matter in 
what special field he may serve. As 
industry has become more technical 
and more complex it has been found 
imperative to employ _ technically 
trained. men to supervise industry of 
many kinds. The technically trained 


ods to bear on problems of administra- 
tion, has already made an assured 
place_for himself as an executive. 
There can be little doubt that the near 
future will see the engineer a dom- 
inant figure in the administrative side 
of industry. There has grown an in- 
creasing demand from practicing en- 
gineers and employers that engineer- 
ing students be given instruction in 
economics and such allied studies as 
refer to the problems of management. 
“Here is an educational problem 
and an educational content to be 
formulated regarding which little is 
said in the criticism of the technical 
graduate, though it is one of the most 
important of technical problems. 
‘Where there is no vision the people 
perish,’ said the prophet of old, and 
this is as true today as it was thou- 
sands of years ago. If the republic 
is to endure we must have industrial 
managers whose vision will be great 
enough to look beyond the require- 
ments often laid upon technical men 
that they be useful to industry and 
require that they be useful to men. 
“We must have technical and com- 
mercial efficiency and solve the prob- 
lems of production, but these will 
avail us nothing if we cannot solve 
the problem of human relations. Our 
business men and financiers cannot 
lay claim to much progress in solving 
this last problem. While it is charged 
that colleges and universities are too 
far removed from industry and the 
practical things of life, it is hoped 
that in this great land institutions 
of learning may not be dominated 
solely by industry or industrial ideals, 
but that the great teachers will have 
opportunity to prepare men not only 
for the industrial world that now 
exists, but to build a better industrial 
world‘to come.” 


PACIFIC SHIPOWNERS 
HONOR S. M. HAUPTMAN | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—s. M. | 
Hauptman, menther of the firm of 
Charles R. McCormic & Co. of this 
city, has been named national coun- | 
cilor to represent the Shipowners As-, 
sociation of the Pacific coast, in the| 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States. This national council, of } 
which Mr. Hauptman becomes a mem- | 
bér, 
each from the more than 1400 com-! 
mercial and industrial mg Se 


National Chamber of Commerce. It 
serves ag an advisory body to the 
national chamber, and holds a special 
con- 
to 


have. particular managerial problems: pass on the program and to select a. 


to solve. 


‘nominating committee. 


The council-! 


“However diverse the fields of prac-; ors also act as chairmen of the dele-| 


tice in engineering, 


it should be; gations representing 


their organiza- 


clearly borne in mind that courses of | tions. 
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we can supply him atonce. Address 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, 


Yor quararcen’ 


AR AIRPLANE VIEW of the whole country would 
impressively picture the distributing facilities of Wilson 
& Company—plants,; branch houses, car routes and 
dealers—which form a great service organization. 
Through this the supply of Wilson products is main- 
tained in a way fully to deserve the confidence of 
every family in the Wilson label. 
Your selection of pure, good foods is made 
easier because of the Wilson label. You find it on 
Wilson’s Certified Ham, Bacon, Lard, Oleo- 
margarine, Shortening, Salad Oil, Pure Pork 
Sausage, Canned Meats and many other 
products. Wherever you see it, it tells you 
"that the utmost skill and care has been 
exercised in selecting, handling and pre- 
paring these foods. 
Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certi- 
fied Products. Should he not have 
them, please give us his name, for 
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MILK COMBINE. SUED 
FOR ALLEGED WASTE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


OAKLAND, California—A step for- 
ward in the breaking up of the milk 
trust, in Alameda County, was taken 
by the superior court of the county, 


when it awarded $900 damages to 
Olindo Abram and A. Crottogini, in- 
dependent dairymen, who alleged in 
their complaint that the milk com- 
bine had failed to sell milk delivered 
to them to this amount by the plain- 
tiffs. It is charged in other suits 
now pending against this milk trust, 
that it has maintained higher prices 
than necessary in this county by re- 
fusing to accept more than a certain 
amount of milk from the producers; 
by allowing milk to go to waste when 
shipped to it, and then refusing to pay 
for it, and by intimidating independ- 
ent producers. The plaintiffs in this 
particular suit alleged that they had 
actually lost more than $1300 worth 
of milk, but were able to prove the 
loss of only. $900 worth. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
BRIDGE PLANS DRAWN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California—dA pri- 

vate plan to construct a bridge across 
San Francisco Bay, now being pro- 
moted by A. J. Rich and his brother, 
David Rich, will be continued, accord- 


ing to official announcement by David 
Rich, whose brother is now in New 
York in conference with Gustav Lin- 
denthal, designer of the suspension 
bridge to be erected across the Hudson 
River, connecting Manhattan Island 
with New Jersey. The plan to con- 
struct a bridge across the bay, which 
has been adopted by all the San Fran- 
cisco Bay communities, and permission 
for which construction has been asked 
of the War Department, will not in- 
terfere with the project for a private 
bridge, according to Mr. Rich. Lin- 
denthal has drawn the plans for the 
proposed pernge here. 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 


consists of one representative } 


You can buy it on almost 
every corner. 

You-can buy it 
any price. 


at almost 


But—what is it! 
Luggage, obviously, should 
be unquestioned in quality. 


ee 


It is subject to considerable 
wear and tear. 


It should be rightly propor- 
tioned, rightly fitted, rightly 
finished. 


What is your idea? 


Are you willing to buy 
just luggage— 


Or do vou prefer the better 


kind? 


The Wanamaker standard 
is your protection. 


HEY prevent waste 

because they make 
the meat go farther. 
Make yours luscious by 
flavoring them with 
plenty of the sauce 
with the Frenchy 
tang— 


A\o 
dem 


SAUCE 
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Se eine ri¢e growers will have funds with thousande sof Greek descent,|) on « eee Sy, Bee: UP 
BC graties, but in the many . x in.am’atttractive form.- Assistance 
' . which to continue with the planting,| from the derititton ander the Kemal-’ 
id universities as well, have, if tio ti ti has been given by those in charge of 
, gained But a vague and tigation and cultivation of next /ist terfor, have fought-in the ‘great/ine market, in the matter of quality 
Serpe 5 year’s crop. war, even ‘many making the last sac-|.n4 packages used, and little unsala- 
’ send parts les Of the} The bean growers of the Matysville rifice for tte ends our government |}). material is now offered. The 1920 
 educa-| and Ventura district., where are pro-| had in view, one.of. which was to ge- market did a gfoss business of about 
S felt : ond ig striving to} duced more beans than in any other| cure protection, peace and liberty for |$s000.and it is expected that the 1921 
at ‘correct it. Unfortunately, equal area in the world, have com-| the Christians ‘and other oppressed market, being’ held in Horticulture! 
Searcenell time, the chief; bined into two cooperative -associa-/races in the Near East. stall. Boston: December 7 to 9.°:will 
om plist ag this have been | tions, under direction of Mr. Maddox,| «The Kemalists ate at present lincrease this figure.” : 
rand are Srranging. with banks of their, carrying» on @. wide . propaganda | | 
& important ova a lar ey those abtained by the rice| atrocities, massacres and deportations 
any educational in-| gro , jare fa tions and-e erations. | 
D. ay & proper intetpreta-| ‘The federal government and the] i Turk, nna Gontinu- ‘h. M. _ ARTHUR CO. 
pyamerct in all edu- | University of California's agricultural | 5s misryle, has forfeited in the eyes 


the’ lives, | department are cooperating in exten-| of the’ civilized world all right to Bie reduction on ‘contract prees- 
n , three 
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Is ar af ended of all the peo- sive studies of pomiegranates, which | self-government, therefore much Jess 
O Pecadunll ‘Educators through- | are rapidly becoming one of the most| can he be:trusted any more with the 
~ equ erally are now /| profitable fruit crops in the interior| Keeping , and Protection’ of . other ca bli citeen tides. 

: | thelr from this | valleys, notably in the a races. | 
“ti er any given people} * , and Ohristian compassion, we ear-| |-*!¢ W*shineton St. Brookiiue, Mass. 


a & of thelr occupations and | KANSAS WANTS LAW TO)| scoty and urtesty reuest cur gor:|{ Zor sm ace, 


uce. This, of! ‘ ernment = Washington to use it 

1 to a considera- ABOLISH POOR SEEDS , q — ul 

hic and cul- Ti - —— : = / . a 
superimposed Special to The Christian prtence | Monitor ring 3h, ‘ - of 2 : 

ration of’ an his- trom estern News Ofti . =" = The growing. preference ‘for demands technical satisfaction, there 

rast es clot art italy under ge are te 

; - 7 = 10- . : or with its larger 

AY SEEK TO” culture, believes Kansas ought to haye | a aa st by one who races the new valves, bows to his will—eager, alert, 

ay, ee INCREASE VOTE | «pure seed law to’prevent the farmers Re Se ae Haynes /5 Broughamin its 1922 capable, | with the flexibility and 

a of, the State suffering heavy losses ) | os 1 > presentation. Here is not merely power which comes ‘from perfect fuel- 

“ 1 T watrt Mow Sie Monitor each year by reason of the poor qual- | luxurious appointment -— an in- ization, accurate engine heat control 

aged ity of seeds and the fact that frequently OC : ) ER, viting interior, perfectly ventil- and supreme. engineering excellence 

| } : ~~ throughout. It is the car ideal for the 


| LS, South Dakota—In a large quantities of weed seeds, many. : gel Aiea 
> ol <arrnggge et of | of a noxious character, are mixed with , ews ated, cosily warmed: Throughits ‘~voman of many social duties — the 
oe calote citien the seed purchased. ; new, big, powerful Haynes 75 . man whose profession requires: that 


Miss Glad; Pyle of Huron,! | “One ta needs is a pure seed : . 
akoiaytational organizer for gq, sain’ Mohler “As ttm, Kan? Mgt) =— motor, this Brougham acquires he ride.much and well. Intimate 
within, exclusive without, -this- Haynes 


; Eeague of Women Voters, ‘spoke | sas is a d a 

eague umping ground for - poor us the ultimate factor of desira- 
: Speers ve 8 ot The learue and | seeds and our farmers and our: agricul- That Annoyin 9 Gap » ely bility-——the instant acceleration expresses for its owners that discrim- 
he. atants @ st he. consequences. Based Re | /4YF Risk sos , ination which appreciates supreme 
ss cents f attention s of crops planted in 7 way the vigor, the confident reserve desirability and elegance — blended 
pine seer vp eee ots oe set 3 tp the acre fo =. “Which. is so noticeable in some women’s shoes is 3 of power which put its travel- ~ with that judgment which does not 
fever tad pay 5 pres quantity acre eae ng done away with when the Coward Wide - ; w ing range within the scope formerly neglect economy. The other new 
: op Shoe is worn. ‘Most seemly in appearance and . a a. claimed only by the open or sporting 1922 Haynes 75 models are: Seven- 
proper in fit this shoe can be obtained in either wide ma In type of car. To the woman it brings passenger Touring Car $2485; 
-wide top. The it gives i ana 1 : g g r : 
oF semi comfort dded the realization of soft, four-passenger Tourister, 


ipdendenent to women who have endured the discom- aN A nigh ous surround- S | $2485; ~- two-passenger 
| c ings, and an absolute. ? Special §S dster, 
extension or plain heel, is also offered, - — freedom from thought ' $2685; fb eee 


_ specify type heel and whether wide or “FE > of mechanical things. To Sedan and ‘Suburban, 
| ” ) the man, whose reason FO. FACTORY $3485. 


Sell Hiwle Ble NZ; ‘THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


James S. Coward av aie ___. Kokomo, Indiana 
7h U PMsk Export Orrice: 1715 Broadway, diet York City, U. S. A. ' 


260-274 Greenwich Street, New York . ys, | ¢ 
(Near Warren Street) Pars. Ons. tw Tnace : |é 
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n-| BERNE, Switzerland—T ree ee i nu} BUCHAREST. ¢Rumania — — Although | 
| week of the tederat Parliament's au-|° lators recognized that high du-/ Rymania has Been seriously damaged | mast, 
ue | tamm session has just terminated, and | ate ones by Bulgarian and German invasions, 


it was not deficient in interesting dé- toe a yet, like Serbia, she lias emerged con- 
bates. A short account of the debate ‘Present enormous cost of living, as siderably enriched ftom. the « world | 
on the second Assembly of the League ‘Well’as to thé fallin wages, a fall in-| wat. “Furthermore, @nd what is of ex- 
of Nations in, connection with the | dispensable if Swiss export industries, | treme . , She has become a Aa’ Easy of Bela Kun. 
| various ways of pecs or i nppeint-| which are ruined at present, are to/ united country, te. she has succeeded; o,, only bas to aluandat the way 
res Hons ft Ww there be prosper again. ‘High wages, therefore, | in Traneyivant ee peoples cfii, realize the task which has devolved 
in the ate ude, and they view | the catastre yeourred a! rgest measure ttention| Wedkentpg the purchasing power sof |sarabia . under ‘the Rumanian fas: | graphical situation. Firstly, as she pert Sid 
decir attitude, and taey strophe oc | | larges of public ‘a Thu lack 8 d the | § ph tly, 
‘ they fegard dancy a | V i meted out to another topic, the the Swiss public, whereby the home}Thus, between the Black Sea and the represents the civilizing, element in| |} a8 bs th 
~ "Tindustfies and agriculture must needs } Mighty. rivers of the Danube and the}. Near East, and owing to -her O opserve the 
suffer. ‘The reporter of the Parlia-|Duiester, a pomogeneous state has! situstion between Hungary and Bul-| G d R ul . d 
oubly_ important during the mentary Tariff Commission, Mr. Syl- | been sgt yrs hans sggrmed garia, the task of: kéeping the peace||) \2O1IGEN einstea 
| severe dppressing this|#¢r, former Swiss Minister at Wash- of ta 000,000 . oe ara ae —helped ~ by Jugo-Slavia—on the 
country—gave gins to attractive dis-| ington, clearly showed the detrimental ;COMtaining a very..smail portion Of) banks of the Danube and in the Bal- | -of the Rule of Gold. 


igners. 
.| Cussions it raised a peculiar) nature of this circulus vitiosus, and | fore e, kang will fall td her lot. This task, 
conflict between o chambérs im-|{f the majority of this impartial group|’ Bessarabia, which formerly . be-|owever, would not be hard for her., ae 
be coli gjlonged to’ Rugsia, has now\ brougit 14: tor her most troublesome neigh- Make reductions unto others 


é elsewhere. In Accordance approved of the new tariff, it was M 
with. Swiss’ parliamentary traditions,| Only in the hope that the government [ pagan ee Marea sg “ah je bor ,in the north, Rrapreacd Russia, |i! as you would they should make 
the House of nb mage ae eg and the ‘would lower the duties as soon as ae Rumania proved her prowess in the 
Senate all their séssions | circumstances might permit, and that her vast forests, and Transylvania | 1.9: when she resc Hutigary from||| Unto you. 
i shies er ' h ai ine. the | Various, industries as well as mines. th a Agi : 
; they are opened andj it might succeed in diminisping the Conseq Gently Ru in.today presents . Communists ufider Bela Kun, by e 
— on’ the very same days. This| exaggerated profits of the dealers a golitics! organiem, which though as which she rendered a great service 
e it had been agreed that the au-| whe are_in the habit of misusing any yet weak, neverthel ‘hia ih the to Western Europe. In fact, a Bol- Cross Letter Case 
tumn — was‘ to last a fortnight/ rise in customs.dufies by raising the — shevist Russia with Ukrainia in her 
| Only. soon became evident that jBrices inordinately, *' eapenge 8 ies 00 wre th tes ow power is a constant menace to Ru-| 
for ib ‘Sayonal Conncll (wo, weeks]” For a-eneldrabe time the parla tez te present ronnie nad nan [mani *Rd, thewie io, Poland 
‘ers haying been entered for the fariff|seemed doubtful, but a tactical, trick |°l#! situation of this country—es in| bh ~ 
discussion alone. Hence this chamber | of the Peasant Part came to the res- other. countriqe—ts'" Somewhat un- R om ia ae < ded 
‘ite 3 nos sce ae laggy laches ler sag pire : favorable, and _will probably remain| *#mania would prefer to have her 
Fespect despite all that }decided on prolonging the session by|cue to an tnexpected extetit, in 28/4, “until the international ‘relations| Delghbor, Ukrainié, a free state and 
Mr. de la. Cierva saidj another week. , much as it was responsible for bring- between European states return’ to devoild--of Soviet influenge, and with 
it ve ly ¢ a The Senate, always opposed to the} ing about a surprisingly large, though adrmal. : 'whom she would be able to have ami- 
| “ae h talking” tactics of the National partly unwilling; majority in favor of ” * . Feable relations, politically as well as 
‘Tight to everything for which it Council; ufterly disliked that decision|the new tariff. “The figures,,104 for | New F inancial Reforms te commercially. Nothing. vena please 7 
F the government ‘could not and rejected it, some of the senators! ond 58 against, were admittedly far) ‘The main difficulty at presést is the|the majority of the Ukrainian peasan- 
| using @ rather shortsighted argument} from representing the true opinion of | pudget ¢@stima And to meet this|try better, as they are essentially the 
| Political Discrepancies Hint A As in asserting that the Socialist mem-~/} the National Council. , _ | difficulty, thd ‘energetic Rumanian implacable foes of Bolshevism, and o~ 
; : bers = dingy Age pee were yo —- as Minister of Finance, Mr. Titulesen, i¢ have but one désire, which is to till Three « ki toed — 
Not long ago some interesting ideas | sponsible, by their endless stream of} pwp OF TRISH DOMINION LEAGUE | engaged in-a series of financial re-/the soil in perfect security for them- stigma reds tec pt eds 
came down from the north of Spain} Oratory, fot the impOssibility of' set- 6Chri rms, which have already been sanc- | Selves alone, and to retain the fields tan solid pigskin or black pin Persian 
aS tliffg the t 1 ite f the |, BY special correspondent of The Christian | forms, whi y ee, Oe 2 tantil N 
through thd medium of a daily news- e two pa mer 0 e “Sejence Monitor tioned by Parlia ent, and which are which they have misappropriated. e rs. pecially price (un ov. 
agends,“i. e., unemployment, DUBLIN, Ireland—The Irish’ Do-| to come into foree soon. Among these| Finally they seek to return to their > $2.50 
paper published.at San Sebastian with within a fortnight, and that therefore, | ig the important Agrarian reform,|former state of citizenship. At the os 
the title of the “Voz de Guipuzcoa,” | the treatment of eyomployment, ought | minion League has been dissdlved, on which ahamar the dispossession ofthe | Present time, however, the Soviet Spe tie $4.25-$5.75 
which oftén becomes extremely. well , to be postponed to the winter session; | at its final general meeting Sir Horace large rural estates in favor of th | rulérs rob them periodically of their Initials or name stamped, 50¢ 
are ner eg on the frequent coacaget. as if fighting unemployment Ts ®/Piunkett and Capt.“Henry Harrison peasantry, In the meantime most im-; Corn and cattle, the remainder being : 
tog | Whet! the Count de Romanones and t ¢! matter | of Socialist interest only, and! received the thanks of the ‘members portant financial Habilities have to be |.Tequisitioned by the Bolsheviki ever Cross Envel ope B a 
Marquess Alhucemas are in the neigh-/| not, as it is, of importance to the present for their services to the league, | tuifilied and for this purpese the gov- since they were masters of the sit- . g 
ne te This authority suggests that | people in general! « — which, unhappily, was not supported | ernment has entered into negotiations | uation. : 
portant discrepancies exist between Sate Vieldad” 7 as-it had deserved to be. Tife Anti-| with the National Bank, which is the| Anti-Bolsheviki Tain be ae 
e Liberals and Democrats as ied by | > ate Yi Partition Unionists, who, itis held,| 
two politicians just/mentioned on} The National Councti stuck t “tt on Unionists, who, it is held./richest in Rumapia, with regard to 2| 1. trrainian péasants would also | 
} stuck to 8) should have supported it, held aloof! fresh loan, concerning which nothing P 
the one hand and Mr. Maura on the | third week, whereupon the Senate in-/ when their united efforts might have/| has as yet been published. . receive with open arms ‘anyone st 
S-jother. The Liberal and Democratic! sisteq ‘on its opposition despite the|Secured péice. While it existed the| As ix inevitable under these condi- came “A royce eg aay the mai 
ch dt Aavp, Ton Chat Mr. Maure |v seuchnce of the agenda. Astute activities of the league were always|tions, the national debt will increase, —e 4032 nm “y f hore re wi ‘a 
oug van have stood re the —e we Fete: thet discovered a way of | {07 8004, ahd to it much credit ts dué/ nti) it is reduced by a sinking fund, senile lp oP apres nig eee tiple 
ag pted x olny ch, was conceded cooling the excitement of the National | ©°r Nonest propaganda work which ex-/raised by retranchments and higher | (Ave T8cen! y ona e eee a an eae 
Ried taal thnk hte edn ino nes "| Council and of forcing the Senate to| Pores, SOME other things the “Black | tasation. Mr. Tituleset has set. an [Under the leaderahlp oe aeeee Mtun.|{{ This handsdme envelope beg of moire 
Fe ee ee ee es fa before th ituati tld be. (2nd Tan” system of repression. As 4/ezample of both these methods, but| MOUS), the mos popular OE SN | Tat or s4d Matenin lociiinr in Vina with 
and concentration governmént/ and /€ n */ sy es “s on could be-' tact the league’s object was attained | more remains to be done. On the other ; hno. These chiefs have. the sympa‘ hike il and Geled ach. bid cata, puss 
that the leader thereof was not in a yan ogpod ae si According to the fed-| ang its work ‘was done as soon as the hand the Rumanian market was liter-| thetic feelings of the populace, who) custhel bysighd shud chain, ald wpe! 
eae teace distribute patronage as he ae a apa on as — sitting Of | .onference met in Downing Street to|ally flooded last spring with Austrian, are only awaiting the opportune mo- da figp: and stil Sdaibine. 
been in other circum- ra eee pyc ox an ya the} discuss the offer of government on|German, Italian and othér foreign, ™ ment to join them openly. The. Soviet Has F ocatay at a tn. Gi 
: nrg whereas Mr. Maura had been eens al vag seounaien te Eos ter orl dominion lines. : goods; the banks thus opened up oo pleene gp ena at genes ved and at Petro- hak! has 3/33, 
oing so even to. the extent:at least of Maaiduree ‘elite tae coll th large system. of credit to the import- ates _— how matters stand as Pas a eae es -$8.50 
to ‘that ; seg they eppointing some new governors. Senate yielded, though rg ~f ° ONTARIO’S HYDRO PROBLEM ers, but as the supply of goods greatly | £4 . ib e vaya pips i of the al ° 
exten y area; he paper adds that there are also Mave & y &-| special to The Christian Science Monitor | exceeded the demand, and as the ad-| Ukrainians, as well as/Rumania’s po- ax 43¢ 
in the ) political situa- ra ag ea between - the’ attitude Thie testa OES ik inc aicn from its ian News Office vances made by the banks had arrived pve 080 —_ this . py pets 
aieaben, aoe aif net et tr | toa greater extent than the important | ( TORONTO, Ontario—Friends of the} at maturity, ‘forced sales of the im- eisaetians thank: ke aacending etiaa Se: ‘; Carlten B 
1 ce He opel moment, and above rg ae Saree Gecetey, oh that} |S the tisttt enestio which haa | DIUury Government are ‘seeking ways | ported warés ensued, which remilted in | 'ineatens hem, ly Spread ne false re-| ross Wariten Dag 
“,& short time ago by Mr. M Dem io ots 9 4 eelsen' of 9 ae | led up td it. Nay, the debates” on the| and means of putting a check on the|® Sudden fall in prices, a fall followed | 20"'* OY Mall Epenlby yar Cems a 
wee’ Sane BRO r, Maura, that ocrats who in mat ci Ha ee as ashhed itn “aah: malia” cateilec Pa ' So tne | BY. & Panic, which had its rebound in} Quite recently the Soviet representa- 
future the High Commis-|and economy feel themselves to be Seknite the toathd PPh eo = shoe expenditures in connection with the! ii. world of commerce, industry and|tive at Vienna sent an official com- 
in hould = represented in the ministry by Pans Snape = ae PM = Hydro-Electric Power Commission. | even of agriculture. muniqué to the German and Austrian 
| uess de Cortina, who was not |-W4c en going on during the! among the Suggestions made are the r 1 Pri FE if | papers, to the effect that France was 
likely: to give way-on points upon ns e aggeie following: -(1) That an independent Agricultural Prices Fa , |about.to propose to Rumania and Po- 
which he held strong ‘convictions be- % few es S on the préliminary|hygroelectric. comptroller be ap-| The prices of agricultural produce, land a campaign to renew hostilities 
fore the impositions of Mr. Cambo, «ord d ar new tariff may be of pointed by the government;-(2) That! owing to the export prohibitions, fol- | against Russia. Although the French, 
| statement made by aj Who in financial fields had sustained ‘ hase eras ae both cham-/ tne comiptrolier or the commission| lowed those of the industrial output, Polish and Rumanian governments 
Minister of much pres- | 80me rather bad failures in Barcelowa. rs 1g de ruary debate, on the shall make a monthly statement to the; and fell more than 50’per cent. Even /| flatly denied this communiqué, thé 
. Zamora, on his return| : oe peace " si . . tte omy Provintial Treasurer setting forth all|the cattle market was similarly | Bolsheviki, however, took advantage 
t to Morocco, He said: “Of} FSCAPE: OF WOMEN bud areay ars My mT sae anc.| moneys Spent on each job and the| affected, because the farmers, espe-/of it te sow the seeds of mistrust 
efficiency and the : any Seg. whee? he apy engene balance required to complete it; (3)| cially. those of the amended terri- | against Rumania. At any rate, though 
‘of our army the difficul- FROM AN IRISH JAIL resulted in a L victory of the g0v-/ pyar jegislation be passed to make it| tories, whiclr are noted for cattle!at present in secret, a duel is being | 
Je oral sr only ie | | the | bares, a cot peor ig + letosin tO| impossible for the hydro authorities| raising, kept their live stock in hopes | urged between the Bolshevistic Atti- | 
By spocial correspondent of The Christian rite Oe — nic situation |t@ use for OMe purpose -money voted, of selling them at higher _ prices. | las on one side, and Rumania and Po- ||| ¢°."O"" pity sobes hide leather, check 
~Selence Monitor Se ee Theis oh ' Sere. * 3 on for attother purpose; (4) That the| Unfortunately a drought set in, and land op the other, it is thus obvious | loth 1; h wen Reinforced 
and to limit the importation of for-| int of the hydro auditor to make a| they were thug obliged to sell them at | what an important réle the future has | “6 Wyse lain ia 
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A roomy and light weight traveling bag 


DUBLIN, Ireland—The success 
escape cf four women from Maentioy — b apparel mor ge oe mand The| -eport direct, which -has* been ques-|any price, which led to a sharp de- | in store for both these countries and | 
‘| Jail was cause here recently of some ily &.“aed the SelB Kewaett'e oar tioned, shall he established by law. cline in prices In this branch of the ‘in particular for Rumania. Sizes: 16, 18, 20 inches. 
ex¢itement—an element rarely lacking | cia) report on this tariff and on the | 3 ESPORTS $23, $24, 
- ing “aang ese gd truce Or NO/ other measures taken on the ground i. TERE Sas Formerly $33, $34.50, $37.50 
tema n s 0 € women are! of the powers obtained in February, 1 Initials stamped without charge. 
earns, who was sentenced to/ formed the object of the recent par- : ‘ | 


: the High | 10 years penal servitude for carrying . | 
it would only ‘faintly/arms and ammunition in her motor at EP aTy etereeee. : ' ‘ | | oe eae <. 


the battle of the | Carrowroe, Sligo, on November 20 last} Three Shades of Opinion - _ { he V IN . INCOME AND 
year; Miss Coyle, a schoolteacher sen-| uring these discussions it.turned ? 
| mi to one year for having, it was/ out that over this problem the National . 
nen : sketch of the Royal Ipish| Counci] was divided into three differ- | V i 
co ary barracks, military books, | ent groups. The first, which opposed ' ON SER NG IN CIP AL 
as well as dopuments relating tod the) tne idea of any high duties, embraced | - Sees 


Cumann na mBan (Band of Women),j tne socialists and Communists; as well 


and to atrocities committed by crown | 
forces: Miss Mary Burke, a coal office oe = “crane ch toate pipe ‘For gifts which you do not wibh to make ontright 
er — 
3 el mt seutanced sto two Rasa a te 9 these objected to the raised ouiee from ’ the Voluntary Trust is a convenient instrument. 
we found the munition col. ving, a consumer's point of view, while the 
popes a military Cipher, and Miss! ond group, the representatives of 7 ‘Tarongh it 7 can. assure ontety of prineipal sare 


Tomcat wl : ted | Keogh of Wexford, ced two years}. peabantry, iérew enthusiastic hear : hy his | ) 
for a somewhat similar off , lari iy iui 
m., and the high prison walls, whi . tima trib : Mh wicker tray, with fixed rack and centre 
were enictie Beates by als, wc means a,large measure of, protection the u te dis ution of the principal. . , 1K} handle. . itted with 6 decorated crystal 
of the military | ang sentries, were scaled in the dark-)f0r agriculture, and a number of in- We invite you to ‘consult out officers and to send 4 : {| —- in olored | — — 
r {ex ums, rea or rapes. ray 


also of the politica) action | , by méans of'a slender rope lad- | 4ustries working forthe home market, age 
der. The four women were gone for|from foreign” competition—a rivalry for our pamphlet, “The Voluntary Trust”. HY4 inch diameter ....-.-..$15.00 


three hours before their: escape was! @reatly facilitated by the low ex-| VAY Be ' Glass stirring spoons, each 35¢ =, 
discovered. Pive women remained i | change of the currencies of ,the adja- é ‘ a / if | She wa on our Second Floor. 


the prison and it is said that risk of , cent countries, of France, Italy, Ger- : : 
9 ep prevented them at the last ey oe Ae oe ! : ‘ 
moment from essaying the climb and ¢ these two groups were chiefly } B S D ae | : F 
descent. It a rs that this is the pad by class interests, a-third and OSTON. AF E EP OSIT iH D; er 
first time on rd that women pris- no less numerous one viewed the prob-} ih vors 
aners have succeeded in such an ef-!lem from the standpoint of the whole’ <> TRUST COMPANY eal i pes “4 
fort, and the prison and police author-| population, Here they. equally recog- l O 20 F S — Stationery 
ities seem to be as completely at a loss | nized both the advantages and the / ast 
to account for it as are the general’ drawbacks of thé new tariff. This.im- a TREET : amt br! Desk Sets 
public.  ' partial group comprised the ee Ott Asc ‘pam tu ~ VG iy | ‘ eo | ‘Fountain P ens 

: 7 Shown on Main Floor, 


We have over 600 trusts aggre- 4h See naira «| Me 2, tec) eer 455 ania Cveras 

gating Tie Vari ae ale id Fag $45 Tremont: Street 

Between Temple PL and West St. 
BOSTON, 11 


‘ | ie ‘ : * 404 Fifth Ave. : 253 Broadway 
RICH AND LEE-A-VER | Bi..y- : :~2 ie ‘ NEW YORK : 
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ship, ent sos persistently, Sir 
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+} fact that 
‘lan indiscriminate policy of immigra- 


| that 
| nizing 
| white. population sufficient, in ‘num- 


{Joseph 


is pushing pu “A 


th Wales Labor Council, 


} pg moteng a ia plas some his scheme 


settlement ‘in Aus- 
tralia. 
The poral receptioit. which “a ‘re- 


| there have surprised many people, 


Labor's attitude toward immigrati 
has been. rally onistc. The 
Joseph is not advocating 


tion accounts in part for the recep- 


tion he received, but it is also true 
Australians are recog- 


that their land/must have a4 
bers to defend it. . 


|\ Sir Joseph Carruthers emphasizes 


that there are. 1,100,000,000 colored 
people to 550,000,000 white people, 
‘but whereas the bulk of the white 


q oh msdn at’ Australia’s doors. The 
| offered to Australia by 


these Asiatic neighbors must be met, 
he geclaren, Ou 


o mn | of a white Australia must be justi- 


R 


eg 


Germans. 
>) ig 70,000,000, and the coun 


© | against the white races. 
|} murmurs of rebellion in I 
‘whaak 


fied by reason and facts. 

. “We are on friendly terms with 
Japan, but we never_know what will 
eventuate,” declared Sir Joseph. 


| “Scraps of paper will never keep peo- 
| ple from quarreling, and there is less 


between ourselves and ‘the’ 


Japanese than -between British and 


The Japanese population 
is over- 
ed up 

There se 


crowded. The East is 


Americans are fearful that th 


S/of Yap will be held by the Japanese. | 


Jasatt, ‘once a German. possessjon, is 
and by its possession 
ese are three or four thou- 


ythe Mikado, especially by the commer- 


‘people earnestly desired to cement an 


d the Australian claim. 
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| 1 in 
sigualizea bis ab by ‘granting 
a interyiew. in. which he 


peace 4 harmony with other coun- 
tries. 


4 


of 70,000,000, and, having strong 
family ties, it was not easy 
}them ‘to. Jeave their own  edlacer: 
Although Japan had a very large 

poptlation, which showed no signs-of 
decreasing, there was still plenty of 


were many lands where Japanese im- 
migrants were welcome, for example, 
South America, Manchuria and Sibe- 
ria., Even if her people were anx- 
ious to emigrate, Japan would never 
think of sending them to Australia 
if the Australian people did not want 
theni. conditions in Japan* 
might now be said to be on a sound 

is, despite the efforts of agita- 
tors, and it was the aim of Japan 
to find employment for all her peo- 


abroad. 

‘Every word which was spoken by. 
the Austtaliah Prime Minister, W. M. 
Hughes, on the relations between the 
Commonwealth and Japan was read 
with keen interest by the subjects ‘of 


cial classes. Th: kindly tone of the 
speech by Mr. Hughes in the House of: 
Representatives in Apri] had created 
a very friendly feeling in Japan; whose 


foster their corar-ercial relations wi 


the great Commonwealth of Australia. | 


Discussing. the trade relations be- 
tween the two countries, Mr. Suzuki 
told a representative of the Sydney 
Morning Herald that Idst year. Aus- 
tralia exported *o-Japan £8,000,000 
‘worth of wool, flour, wheat, tallow and 
metals, while the value of the imports 
from Japan, mostly silk, cotton, enamel 
ware and fancy goods, did not ex- 
ceed £4,000,000.' While the principal 
Australian exports, including wool, 
had been and were still admitted free 
of duty to ‘Japan, the exports from 
Japan were mot treated in the / Same 
| way: .In the nature of things the Jap- 
anese manufacturers would like to 
see the import duties in Australia re- 
duced. In sayfng this he was not com- 
menting on the policy of the Common- 
wealth, with which. Japan had no right 
Australian wool grow- 


*. 


otnphasined Japan's: desire ‘to live in| 


her wish to respect in every ¢ 
way Australian national ideas) and | | 


ideals. 
The Consul-General said that. the 
*) Japanese were a home-loving nation | 


to get | 


‘room for her people to live in their | } 
own country, and, moreover, there 


ple, either in agricultural industries | 
or in manufactures, not to send them 
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AVENUE-FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


\ TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL os Thirty-fifth Street 


} Lingerie Nightrobes (real lace pe | 


Japanese Quilted Robes 


Cedar Chests 


"HOLIDAY GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


At $5. 00 or less” 
danas Necklaces (© 
Sterling Silver. Napkin Rings 
‘Lencheon Sets, embroideréd-linen » 

‘(33 pieces) 

Linen’ Center Piéces, thend-exibetidesed 

Men’s “Walking Sticks — 

«+ Men’s Gloves (cape or egal beck) 

Boys’ Leather Slippers 

Library Sets (shears and paper cit: 
sheath) | 

Leather Vanity Cases 


7 
' 


\ 


Fron $15. 00 to 25. 00° 


Ste¢ling Silver Vases ae 
Women’s Satin Breakfast Coats 


Sweaters (for men, women or misses) 

(walnut, ‘mahogany or, 
fumed-oak finish) 

French ‘Enameled Boxes | 

_ Magazine Stands (solid, mahogany) 

Bronze Photo Frames . 

| Motor Footwarmers 

Men's Gold Waldemas Chains (14-karat) | 


‘Women’s Silk Petticoats © 
‘Corduroy Robes ¢ 


} Fox Neckpieces 


From $5.00: fo 10.00 From $10.00 to 15.00 


Men’s. Pess! Evening Sets — - Jewel Cases of Mordcco 


Butto: A - | Tapestry Couch Covers . 
Sealy ea Cet, | -| Women’s Silk Hose, with inset of real 

lace; black: or white 
Albatross Nightrobes 

i | | Manicure Sets 

Silk Umbrellas “(for.men or women). Dibiciine ‘Moknois 
Girls’ Wool Sweaters Girdles of Jet or Carved Wood 

, * e ’ * Desk Sets (four pieces) | 
Cloisonne ‘Pen Holders _ ‘| Misses’ Toilet Sets (ivory celluloid; 
Powder Cases, . sterling silver, enameled 10 pieces) 


> 


From .$25.00 to 50.00 
papers ead — of hand-embroid- 


ered ling 
Pera Peat “Necklaces (I 4karat gold 


clasp): 
Mia: 
Children’s Fur Sets (scart and muff) 


8 


| From $50.00'to 100.00 
Fitted Suit Cases (men’s of sper 
Motor Robes 
Pera Pearl Necklaces, with diamond efate 
Feather Fans | 
Japanese Hand-embroidered Screens 
Handy sainted Leather Screens 
Occasional Chairs | 

'Men’s Silk Dressing Gowns 

Chinese Porcelain Lamps 

| Oriental Rugs 


} Men’s Hat Boxes: 

Women’s Fitted. Dressing Cases 
| Suit (men’s or women’s) 
Gold Match Boxes. ( {4-karat) 
Satin Cdmfortables 


eS . 
in —— 
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For Monday 


A Spécial Sale of 


oe 


' 


A Group of 
Paris-made Gowns 


distinctive as *to modeling and sump- 


to interfere. 


33 
ren 


candi miles nearer Australia today 
than they were formerly” 

More farmers, more railways, and ; 
a strong imperial fleet, in the cost of 
which a populated Australia could 
take its full share, are the means by 
} which the New South Wales states- 
man would oe the Common- 
itry wealth. 


®| COST OF EDUCATION 
IN BRITISH.COLUMBIA 


‘ 
Spécial to men, Christian Science Monitor 
- from ites Canadian News Office 


*| VICTORIA, British Columbia—Edut 

{cational costs in British Columbia, 
which have come in, for considerable 
criticism recently on the grounds they 
are excessive, are outlined in a state- 
ment made by John Hart, Provincial 
Mirtister of Finance. 9" shows the 
val in the expenditures from | 
‘Toil to 1920 in the Province. In 
the former year, the total outtlay on 
schools, within municipalities, includ- 
ae the government grants, amounted 

to $1,480,957, of which sum the gov- 
ernment contributed $518,029. 

In view of educational costs the 
Union of British Columbia Municipal- 
ities has reiterated its request to the 
provincial government that the cost 
of public school education should be 
borne by the province ‘as a whole, 
| through a graduated income tax. It is 
suggested that for next year—1922—a 
-|per capita, grant of $40 should be) under their notice, in Hotel Pennsyl- 
igiven to the municipalities for school; vania on November 21 and 22. Many 


ak Gnd an investigation made /giris, it is.said, are forced to live 
uring the year to determine the rea-|under conditions not acceptable “to, them having a Swiss 15=jewel move- 


‘ ‘ \ 
9 
Women’s 
son for what ia characterized as the} nor in conformity with ‘the standards hss 4 
“excessive cost of education in differ-jof the Bureau of Boarding Houses for eh iment an ; 


ent portions. of the’ Province.” irls. : ; . ‘ ; 
: imported Blouses offering very exceptional value 


’ 

Women’s | , , 

ers had.a great market in Japan and | aay _ tuous as to fabric, is shown 
every day the demand for Australian vata | , 

wool was increasing’ as the ‘people 

were leaving off their ‘ancient , Cos- 

tumes and wearing European dress. a 

in which Australian wool was largely’ © i ‘ 


used. . <a : ° ; 3 
The Consul-General said that all in a number of desirable models, vari- 
sections. of the Japanese people were 
he tater of the Watton of avian - ously developed in wool tricotine, 
ments apd were looking forward ear- Canton crepe and other fashionable 
fabrics (including ° silks, - artistically 
beaded); every dress. offering 


pe 


very reasonably priced 


‘Smart Dresses 
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Imported and Special Costume Radin 
on the Third Floor 


nestly and hopefully to the result of 
the Washington .Conference. Hf the 
question’ of racial equality was dis- 
cussed at Washington it must not be 
confused with the question of immi- 
gration. - Race equality in the Com- 
monwealth would simply mean that 
Japanese now living and working in 
Australia would, generally speaking, 
receive the same treatment as other 
citizens. It was not, as some persons 
imagined, a scheme to pave the way 
for wholesale immigration from Japan. 


Sizes? 34 to 44, inclusive. 
HOUSING CONDITIONS DISCUSSED . : 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Eastern News Office ( Thi rd Floor) 


NEW YORK, New York—The fact| - ‘i 
_ living expenses have not .come : 
own in proportion to the reduction 
in wages has forced hundreds of wom- 
en and girls into cheaper: rooms, and 
the old-time lodging house is begin- 
ning to come into its 6wn once more. 
according to the Association to’ Pro- 
mote Proper Housing for Girls’ Inc., 
which held a housing conference, 
to discuss conditions recently brought 


remarkable value at 


| For Monday. 
~ $38. 00" 


-An Important Sale of 


Women’ ee 


‘Wrist Watches 


(a splendid ‘nboectiunaiti for buying the. 
desirable gift) witl comprise a new pur= 
chase of finely -made, reliable watches 
‘(good sinp-Leanets) » every one of 


For Monday 


‘Threé Huridred 


Gold Watches. (14-karat), octagonal 
‘shape +. + + + + $24.00 


Sterling Silver Watches, in a variety 
of novel shapes .. . $22.00 


Gold-filled Watches (special quality), 
circular shape . se. $46.00. 


War Revenue tax additional 


- Restoe* 4 Peeene ane } comprising 

Men who like the ease of | 200 Costume Blouses; of beaded | 
‘crepe de. Chine, in the most fashion- — 
ionable colors; and 


heel ‘ 
Restoe. Only Walk-Over 
makes this richly designed 


100 Hand-made Blouses, of cream=. 
tone net, in. four charming. modets 
variously embellished with. real fillet 
or Irish ECE or soutache embroidery 


Every watch is mounted on a black 
silk ribbon.» The greater number 
have hand-made dials, with gilt or 
steel surface and embossed numerals. 
Many of them have Sr en= 
graved cases 


(First Ficor, Madison Avenue section) po 


exceptionally low-priced at 


$9.75 


This Sale.offers an "excellent sugges- 
tion for the useful holiday gift) 


(Third Floor) | 
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| Special: 1 Chrttian hbonia) Monitor 
|. @ INEV. A, rland— Those who| 8 
16 | foresaw fils ee second Assembly of 
League. of Nations would founder 
no mere saints, only senators.” . 


” replied. the coachman 


a22 


with. a twinkle in his eye, “there are| 
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‘direction the greater becomes the ne-. 


eessity for edutating him. If the 
workers: are to have increased hou 


~.|} of leisure and an eveg-increasing in- 


fluence in the management of the indus- 
trial undertakings in’ which they are. 
engaged, then nothing should be left 
undone in the way of providing them 
with facilities for-tarning their addi- 
tional hours of freedom to the best 


|etiae various branche of te ian 


ation. 


| ye movement and a course of 

hi has been 
which include lectures on the cool 
ative’ movement in the seineipal 
| Buropean and American countries and 
the cooperative movement in general. 
and the agricultural mutval benefit 
Hl seevengpett in Italy. 
Movement in Switzerland 

Italy ia' not the Only country where 
industria! education is engaging atten- 
tion. The Swiss Association of En- 
gineers and Architects, whose head- 
quarters are at Zurich, has organized * 
a course of lectures to be given in 
October next at Lausanne on the. sub- 
ject of the economic organization of. 
Labor. The points to be taken up are 
the social organization of industrial 
establishments, trade organizations . 
and collective agreements and the in- 


pe ot and for acquiying the knowl- 
¢ which will qualify thém for play- | ternational organization of Labor. 


“] ing an important part’in industrial; In France the Ministry of Labor has 


, aed the four, weeks during paved avenues, such as, Taft Avenue,| - IS v¥iee Seis a AS | lar ERIN ae eer 
the Assembly was at’ work jn with Rapdsome bull set. well| FAAS Trey eee Re Taeat Hhbames | management. The question of the! instituted an inquiry to ascertain what 
va saw ‘Important’ steps taken | k on grassy lawns, narrow. cobbied Wis trarayie se ope LP ie | i yy! ! rr education of the workers is, there-|is being done~by employers and 
| : ots in the old business section!  Hiiemes , eRiie . he i Teebome? fT: Ae -|fore, coming more and more into} workers’ organizations for assisting 
2 Seg De ents made for future ‘with Chinege shops. on either side, ee a RAR PR el br de! af ice : prominence, and schemes are con-| wage earners to turn to the best ad+ 
jaccomplighments which are -intended| and, in the e. Walled City, little short " bate eal ete aera ae ue stantly being devised with this end in| yantage the additional leisure which 
aa {tO assist in what is one df the great» Streets which lead to some pleasing} Or — |. Sra eee gy | View. ae Tepes 68. (he array eeet 
a ag = seme of ,humanity joday, the square or to one of the picturesque Se Re Seeteasees? From Pavia comes the interesting| the eight-hour day.. Some of the re- 
ee «Aa ‘Se mas. -4RE eecoba | gates, that frame a view of. the broad. proposal of the institution of a faculty | sults are very interesting. The Grands 
non beg not, perhaps, achieve as much |2venue Outside. ‘Then there is Cavite of Labor at the ‘Pavia University. | Magasins du Louvre in Paris has or- 
J in” tat ‘ai pratt many * +Boulevard following along Manila Bay | Situated, as the university is, in one| sanized free classés in English and 
he) would hate liked, but it'was 9005 with a séa wall of gray bowlders edg- |of the busiest and richest districts in | Spanish. 
“ra eh apt aerate “401 Ing the brilliant blue water, and a - Italy, with the recent disturbatices;| The-former were attended during 
cg rahe ad a xg oe ee w, where the incurving point of : Ee PUR which have taken place from indus- | the past year by 89 pupils and the lat- 
i ys eo i an beg reaches Out to cut the bay from| ~ Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor | | trial discontent still fresh in ,people’s|ter by 29. The courses last for three 
of the gp ae agi Ph during. thes] Sivan 4c soe telened ae ng The houses are little more':than porches with roof above and Sees Veamtenee oo See wee spc eos pas Fryped aoge a tbr 
a ary, . 
eo Spaseeaie. Ghar the Weane gray spider-web lines into the sky,; =. floor beneath , a cision - bas teats on io the pre | Competitive examinations are held 
iacerthat deat has ABs, ih “antes: _ in oa la Some a background " é ig ent, but the scheme is under caréful | 4nd the prizes are traveling scholar- 
it of a Permanent Court of mee adie ves 8 gy ae rhythm.c motion tilting their Jong in-¥ of their one or two rooms to be plainty | consideration. shipe to enable the students to perfect 
Pog fa toe native guts yy Bis city, curving horns froin side to side as|visible to the street. These rooms have| Close by in Milan there are numer- | themselves in the language. These in- 
Where thuk wind liks es that follow | wey slowly move forward drawing on|so few and such simple furnishings | 0us institutions for higher education | Clude a return ticket to either London 
car pata, ‘aad hath, aa ehher wits flat two-wheel carts cylindrical bas-|that it seems marvelous to one from| with’which the university can keep in or San Sebastian, a fortnight’s wages 
reation | ‘ewall and nipa huts on’ stilts, prett kets of grunting black pigs, green|a colder clime that-human beings can | touch, and there are special facilities and a further sum of 500 franca. . 
They }. Other subjects dealt with have in- | Japanesn bardons, arate te ° -! bananas pilefl high, twists of creamy-/live a lifetime with so few possessions?|in the district for the creation of a ‘The Renault firm at Bowlogne-sur- 
ntaines “that: ‘sluded ‘the trade in opium; the repa-|\ 54 wee sentone, © tele os Hf white hemp as glossy.as freshly pulled; Tiven the better houses of frame and | great center for the study of econom- Seine has organized apprenticeship 
i, wit fas 8 trigtion of prisoners’ of war, the de- Uttle native achanthouses’ at uate taffy, boxes of fragrant pineapples, |cement, when their shell windows are/;ics with a view to the promotion of | Classes which will cover a period of 
just ‘what | portation. of women and children in| aocrstep the curious pedestrian ae picttresque jars of sugar sealed and' wide Open, are little more than porches} scientific organizations for production |\“hree years and provide theoretical 
. | Turkey, Asia Minor, and neighboring linger and listen to the dro = ; ready for the refineries of China and | with roof above and floor beneath, and | ahd for the industrial development of | #nstruction for 220 young workers out- 
4 | territories; the question of disarma-| 11. most curious English sone ih, Japan. More numerous than the -|théir whole interior is often visible the country. side working hours. The Bourse at 
* }ment; the dispute between Poland.and | | .q s aie}bao are the small Philippine porties|from the street. Many of these houses | Study of Industrial Dis saten | Boulogne-sur-Mer is offering voca- 
| Lithuania with regard to Vilna; -the The Walléd City, 0 Titere is with their little two-wheel carriages | contain beautiful furniture made from P tional courses to ships’ carpenters, 
| Albanian question; and’ the famine in}, wine lone and a halt. vate ce as ; known as.calesas, caratelas, and car-| native mahoganies and rattan, and the The scheme includes a faculty of in-| smiths, engineers, designers, painters 
| Russia. } Though not all have been eéetan iik “ wennld alte ant witht i romates. floors of alternate red and amber- -dustrial economics, a faculty of Labor/and decorators, and also courses in 
* rily settled, it is hoped that ‘large : Maniia. It f F  eocadad ty e onking automobiles are unable to|colored hardwood boards are highly economics and.a laboratory for eco-| French, arithmetic, sborthand and 
‘what ‘has been done by the Assémbly| sab ae tnttlamentee , all, part of as wait for these slower moving vehicles,' decorative and are kept beautifully nomic investigation and experiment. |typewriting. At Calais a group of em- 
; will assist toward that end. top of ae ap at ™ 0 with 7 and make a constant weaving in and| polished by the house boys, who place An exhaustive study could then be ployers has acquired land which is be- 
, Repatriating War Prisoners ° grass, palms, and irbisces ‘ehpubs, ink out. When the automdbiles are filled/@ piece of folded burlap under each rer ae muah o Shaker ek stant ee ne ee 
’ the ol@ moat about the wall ‘has been with Orientals there is never room to|foot and thén proceed to skate etween Capi and Labor with 4/ dens, somewhat on the lines of the 
| . With: regard to the repatriation of ban ad tr aed madevihte a teantcival | WOet for it is no exceptional thing| leisurely over the floors with a soft, view to finding possible solutions. pallotment scheme. Each garden is 
4 prisoners of war, Dr, Nansen told the| poi links and athigtic neta: ate to count as many as 12 Chinese in a/rub-rub sound. The laboratory would initiate meet-| 350 to 450 square meters in area, the 
. y something of the way. in| stretch of green across which rises the |FOTd car. I uave seen the children| . The chief charm of Manila streets, | ag lectures, inquirjes and the like,} rent for which is 15 franes per annum. 
Tien dniaacliek ‘tran hatne ‘warried | &teeaaaek wall tufted at ite top with | Pecked fo the beck too tight to wissie/"0 % woman's heart at leat, is the); Doras a dae ex aasries tan: teacaia re TD, 
een and still above that rising | #24 making a delightful picture elad|children. They look at the stranger | shed in order to attract the attention | RADICALS. DEPORTED TO RUSSIA 
‘lon. He said that the results achieved os ae a oan Se ae sing in their pajama costumes and their with a slow smile that hesitafes unti of the public to measufes deemed net- | -Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| so far had only been possible through 6 costae uhoeere of which tha * a bright almond eyes shining with the| the Stranger responds and then breaks essary for the development of indus- pre Se panes Neve vee 
| the loyal codperation of the voluntary ce “Rg a 4 8b foy of rapid movement. - Now and then| into an illuminating sunshine on their| “Y 0° fF providing social reliet for; NEW YORK, New York—Released 
associations and the governments | hen Dar phage piper a nally will thunder a huge army truck | little faces as they call a shy “Hello!” workers, It is proposed that both) from prisomon condition that they be 
which are. ‘members of the League, ca mg new and enchanting views. driven by an American -boy. to exhibit their accomplishment in the faculties and laboratory would be open deported to Russia, never to return, 
and alse of governments of sone But this ceaseless parade of vehicles| English language. “Th children are to law students and graduates wishing| Mollie Steimer, Jacob Abrams,- Hy- 
countries which are not members -of is only part of the street movement; | eager to please and desirous -to be| °° study economic and, sociai ques-;mans Lachowsky and Samuel Lip- 
the League.! In all, some 380,000 pris- the sidewalks are. filled with those|liked. They are quieter than Amert-| 102% Students and graduates of the/ mann, radicals, have sailed for Libau. 
afoot. Here Chinese coolies are dog-/can children and “more easily con- commercial tniversity, to accountants,’ Twey were imprisoned for protesting 
to manufacturers and managers of in-| against the use of American troops in 
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}oners. had -been returned to , their 
| famities, many of them from/ the most trotting with their burdens in baskets|fused. The little girls are seen upon Fi 
r parts of the: Russian Empire. | hanging from either end of a bamboo, the streets carrying baby brother or, dustrial undertakings and to managers! Russia without declaration of war. 
work is still going on, and Dr. pole that rests upon their shoulder sister upon their hip, and the small ; 
Nansen referred to it ‘as international ——no burden too heavy for them. The|.boys: bTack boots; sell sweet choco-| | ; 
‘| work worthy of the highest. humani- Filipino, street vender movés moré|late, newspapers, carry telegrams,’ , . 
tarian ideals of the League. It demon- slowly.and carries a lighter load—air-|and serve as caddies on the golf links. 
trated that the ue is an} plants from the forest, gay bouquets; In the hot, dry season Manila streets | | 
‘| in machine ‘hich can be of flowers wrapped in cool banana; are not at their best. Although big : an ou 
carrying out of compli- leaf that comes up around them like! sprinkling. trucks take water from 
for which the coop-|. an emerald come, or golden mangoés. Manila Bay and water the stre@ts until 
t, eration. of a large, number of Early in the morning ‘native women) there is a film of salt over the ma- 
governments is essential, and, it and Chinese cooks are returning from| cadam, yet dust is everywhere; in the Such a little phrase—and so often aaa when 
proved that the League can carry out. the markets: the women often carry {air, sifted over the furniture, dnd even the heart throbs of one’s nature feel the impulse. All 
|} such work rapidly, efficiently, and at their purchases in basket trays upon/|the taste of it in the food. Even at because of the rush and/tumble of the work-a-day world. 
tf small Fasc agl a as the top of their heads, and a glimpse/this time, nevertheless, there is a as 
e question of portation of. may be had of a dark red banaga source of endless fascination in the The generous response to Hamburger’s sale events h 
‘women and. children in’ Turkey and blossom that is-later to become aj/city—-the phosphorescence on _ the : 4 “a =" 
Asia Minor is also a subject with salad, custard apples not uhlike arti-| Water. To sit on the sea wall at night SThenk You" ee va a ara? not be amiss to —, 
which the -Le@ague of Nations’ is pe- chokes in. appearance, and many other| and watch the waves come in across 1 u to you who have confidence in Hamburger 
chliarly fitted to deal. The ~ first oddly shaped and brightly colored| the bay like long irregular streaks of policy, to you who have helped us to grow, to you who 
. d ua, establishigd a commission of fruits and vegetables, © rolling light that break beneath the evidence your belief in Hamburger judgment by generously 
n wi with headquarters at “Con-| § sane At 11 o'clock, the Philippine Junch | feet against the bowlders into a million responding when efforts are put forth 
; vhi ! on P ~ put to bring you that 
. nich he ities and ob eantinople feos meena ‘ Doe ate Drawn for ‘The Chriatign Science Ménitor osage “ea i wt otg + a0 sparkling jewels, is charm enough. which you want, that which offers a saving, a newness, a 
S h God laced ‘bef pted utions | es upon their shoulders, from ee = 
Hage P ore our), ‘tia weet Of thle ‘commibsion. Peddling air plants Bovey ee ws row are clamped | peace | ra genuinely fine value—or just regular merchandise in the 
yarecan he ee! = segg a stop tha small covered enameled pans, Hi EE cL aa ATMEL hy . egular way! 
further depo o ut the recla-| Upon entering the’ gates one finds a| White, blue, lavender, and green: in 
mation gf thos®.who have been car- Spanish city of Sas streets and| Color. Each pan contains a hot lunch, rs) sen Colttornl rhs one ee 
| ried away. = «. highly decorated architecture, with | hd these boys are op their way tq the outhern California, who are lock-stepping with the measure 
Surplus. Crops Awaiting Mark t overhanging second stories and iron offices and stores to peddle their of success Hamburger's may attain. 
- barred’ windows. wares. There are at all times white- 
Qn the “quéstion of relief work in‘ clad Filipino business men, and also 
Ruagles’ the: decision of ew a ; Outside as well as inside the Walled iden wine th dhcie’ Oe werk Thank Y ou 
n of the Assembly} City the charm of Spanish architec- | Women om ther way DB . . 
to await the result of athe Brussels ver hres rt a tendency to simpler | The American Soldiers 
t 
conference was arrived at only after! [ies Sitce the American ovcupation.| - 5 trae impression of the street life 
a very full 4 si |A distinctive touch is Jent by-the shell 
dehted. treated _— ‘e? Dr., Nansem/ windows. The panes of siell, which | is incomplete without a glimpse of the 
3 was disap-} are cream color and Only semi-trans-' American soldier boy who is ever HE Fifth Avenue bus 
pointgt at this decision, as his desire| parent, are two and a half by three r * 
was to secure the cooperation of the) inches in size and are set in a frame- | ac natayogtlveap teutnaelacncdh stdin the | in New York now bear 
governments. in fhe Veague to relieve work that often comprises aMnost the Walled City each morning’ comes 4/9 large sign 4 ' . | 
sage and did’not think'it Wise for | entire sides of buildings and they give{ Military brass band; at the head a ? Broadway, Eighth and Hill 
@ governments to throw the whole /|a latticed appearance which brings a/ drum major twirls, twists, and throws tg a? 
responsibil “ ; Bsarnde AVili LOS ANGELES ' 
tio oe oa mod gharity. fin, Renesn pleasing finenéss and lightness to the | his baton to’ the admiration of the . CALIFORNIA 
riva ansen . 
referred to the surplus cr in Can- architectural ‘eect. natives. Several companies of khaki- This is a good sign and : nF prwetow 
ada, the United States, and Argen- | Flower Pots and Gardens clad American boys march behind good sign of the times. 
oe and the | that many ships are| In the residential section ‘the more | with the rhythmic beat of their feet 
ying ima tata gy aden pretentious places are enelosed In high | rising above the music, They turn 
ing, and look at them without | >!@ck iron fences or gray stone walls down P. Bergos under the acacia trees }., 
bringing those things over and saving above which coconut palms-rear their | and follow the municipal golf links 
the people on the other side? .. . [| plumed heads, and cadena’ d’amor | Util they reach the athletic field, 
|feel convinced that the people of Eu-| vines trail their slendor strands of | Wiere the band comes to a halt and is 
rope wil] ‘compel the governments to pink or white -heart-sh hi stilled, ant tte drum major takes’a 
reverse their decision,’ I believe that | over. satafite mn he eta ae rest; then the soldiers, oheying their 
the greatet numberof those govern- are tucked sg elk § Dananas | officers’ clean-cut-commands, line up 
ments who are represented in this! jeavis ~stan At wag os new | for inspection, Back of the soldtors 
room today will join the ranks of the| starched paca <A ty 4 e sesh is the age-blgékened walf of Inter- | 
few who have already acted.\ Some | ysually found for b Debaya, tts bo mf bawca a Mo 2 Rr Sigg. ng served from 1% a. m, | 
‘of the fromorsy a apg mg are al-/quet of large leaves at the top shad. sad tacfieea: tesbmnanast le eee to 5 p. mis $5.25 
ready giving help, as, for instance, e ¢ S& Saer 
s| the Swedish, Lithuanian, Latvian, and ee priests pie mys 3 close to the | ence of white-clad Filipinos squatting | #:B27'). REGULAR DINNER 
Hsthonian governments. The Nor-|» yard possesses @ trea 26d " then | upon their heels or reclining upon the | §: ZZ served every day trom - 
wegian Government, afso, has already | tree, whose scarlet top of bettas feet. jeu ee ee ee amto2 pm . al Cit ’ Nationa! B 
Saath considerable gifts, and has re-| blossoms gre touched with yellow liké| where the wide parked spaces ot ine | MEAS A ls Carte-at 42 Hours hizens atonal Bank 
wes informed Dr, Nansen that fur-| a .: Sie verde yi seat alge where the wide parked spaces of the| # | ji ke wirth ese sia 
ther credits are placed at his dis- gc aust: ben ths tm y of >Luneta sweeps across the Bay front,| Beaeye: 085 Boylston Street, +4 | 
myn sfc Nga 7 "ea P oats are groups. of soidiers practicing .set-| Weg Near Mass’ Avé.. | ,) Capital $1,800,000 
In his ‘closing adduess, the President | in pots. The porches tay thick with wane eae ee ee — Boston, Mass. ‘Resources $35,000,000 
referred briefi . Cra! ic . M ‘ 
been meesenpiiahed p wg ee Bers puoneee wae emg have thin ee all their equipment, are scouting ne 3 Te "Hao —o Surplus and Undivided Profits $3,200,000 
o @ green, ‘and | the streets and o d 
the He spoke of the! orchids hangin pen spaces, and under rea 
& in .coconut ghelis,|a tree on a knoll of th | 
ra , of the golf links a : 
&| atmosphere of friendliness which had| while the wide porch railing is set | small group are practicing bugle calls, Real Furs Made Properly 


marked the and asked the thick with potted ‘ferns WITH 
j : » roses, mari-/ sending out sharp strident notes that Will enable to 
préss to carry — the whole world 4/ golds, cockscombs, and_periwinkles. | cut with. militant force the aeenee SAY IT | 
{the political and moral e te oe eee Fi ot Mantle © BF ssncrg bg a9 aga YARD L Mary 
2 stree without hats; some-| A little farther hack from th , 
ov i gi ad ey abies’ all iets times they carry a fan in position_to/is Wallace Field, and here Pa Bay “2 ae wSbsen ‘an ey Pe Meee 
ws Aggasl cagh mirage a. Eeality. shade their face or at least their eyes souri mules are out, too, with the!| ™***>ushed 1606. — ard. floor 
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ert aan pee | Tf Carne oe Falls Doe, Bate, tl Ge Emmy of Operon 
il oe wach pegged Seige eit 40 asa Means for. Moving Goods, (tee 1% 58 pital cared . ths} ~~ This Type,of Which Califor- 
Some Form of Barter Is Urged] and - «pian Just Launched and Mis- 


- ties Have. se iedind ce: erected in and around Vancouver. 
ving the wan, and valved at severe! by Sir Edward Mountain Nini cloak 5 __,| _ sourian to Come Are Examples 


e| and Reductions Are in Order} auring the war and valued at several 
‘a - , lions, have ‘been brought back to. 3 
Speci to The Christian Science a por Seg <l po gan pest Special to The Christian stead: itor to” Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
2 ffom its Australasian News Office in accordance ‘with the terms of the ‘ from it. European News bab le pron Sons Shipbuil os CHESTER, Pennsylvania — The 
“OTTAWA, Ontario—Canadian busi-} Peace Treaty by which such securities| LONDON, England—That the great quarter » paya December motor-driven ship continues to gain 
e3s Jeaders are anything but down-| asyCanadian Pacific Railroad capital| problem before the country. was: uh- 0 stock of December i4. in favor and the Merchart Shipbuild- 
oe ‘over the outlook, is the opin-| stack}:and railway bonds and, other American Bank Note, quarterly of|ing Corporation is utilizing this type 
- Biliott, president ‘of the) issues, or soteevenr de common stock, omphay enh ane, Until that was dealt} 75. cents on preferred, payable Jan-| of power in some vessels now being 
Ontario negroes Boards of Trae; | jcoued ed by Deaadian rinses odie to ‘with there would be a perpetual drain | uary 3 to stock of December 15... .. | built. The first of these, the Cal- 
expressed at their recent annual go come under the control of the Ca-| 0m the resources of the country to} Boston & Albany, quarterly of $2.25, | ifornian, was launched recently for 
a ie ey being characteristic of. nadian custodian and an adjustment | ™#mtein those gut of work, either by! payable Necember 31 to stock of No- the American-Hawaiian. Steamship 
| bowed 1 at 439. ® | He said: “I believe that our nati ‘al is to be made with the owners. in means of doles or artificially creatéd | yember 30/ Company and will be followed soon by 
if} was. valued qusise $14, liabilities heve reacked their maxi- Germany. It is thought that the total | W9™ was the opinion’ expressed by Lehigh Valley Coal Sales, quarterly | 1S sister ship, the Missourian. These 
mnnee bore of-asbestos products was mum, amd hereafter will show a sub-. value of these will be in the neighbor- Sir Edward Mountain, chairman of the}, $2, payable January 3 to stock of vessels are considered to be q highly 
sat 49,048. one stantial annual” Petpet We have} hood of $10,000,000. ‘ | Eagle Star and British Dominions In-. December 15. acceptahle type of motorship for both 
18 ac-|" Merger.of the Metropolitan National no pes for but On| ‘The ‘extension granted to the Rior-|*¥tence Company, at a recent. meeting : cargo and passenger carrying. 
ons. Beak with the~Chase Natione’ Bank/the contrary we should be, deepl¥| ao, Company by its creditérs, and}! the Royal Colonial Institute here FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS The propelling machinery consists 
of offer countries also | became e November 22. As a/grateful for the condition Canada is which-assures the resumption of these | ‘° ® large audience.  WasH 0 of. two Burmeister and Wain six-cylin- 
onde sti ot a ee hoe the Chase gta a pe a tite in, as cempared with other nations of very large plants, is another *stép The cause ef unemployment was the INGTON, District of Columbia der; single-acting, four-cycle Diesel 
Set torte apes, Eran erent ake eal rg is, ‘tad ta 4 the world.” forward in the direction of normatf*bortage af trade. The-falling off in] —Combined resources and labilfties of engines of the cross-head type. Each 
#8 ‘renca mrunicipal bonds, in- aueess to $21,002,9 net-de-| On the whole, business conditions | industrial operations. As a matter of British export. trade was commonithe 12 federal reserve banks. of the{engine is rated at 2250 Diesel I. H. P. 
cigs al eget bate. pega camer eta 2 posits total $30,965,510. We fs throughout the Dominion are brighter, fact, the company’s kipawa mill has|*2°Wtedse. The chief causes for the| pnited States (last 000 opined) are and 115 H.P.M.; cylinders are 740 
gene ae Roe * _ market) The demand for Finnish export| wholesale trade being more active,|) ot tioning for several ‘weeks and decline Were: (1) the imability of] as rollows: m/m diameter by 1150 m/m stroke. 
| ach is reported .as steadily im-| while confidence continues strong. «In turning out 140 tons of sulphite pulp foreign countries to buy British ex- RESOURCES ~* - Electricity for engine-room auxiliaries, 
cy, according to ‘the United|Ontario the «wholesale. and. rtai?) | day. : ports on terms of credit; (2) the dif- Nov. 23,. Nov. 168 Nov. 19, | deek-machinery, etc., is generated by 
; ehh Commerce Department, thejtrades are active. In Winnipeg busi- . ficulty of granting such credits owing 1921 1921 1920 |four 65 K.W.D.A. 230 volts gener- 
‘ {paper and pwlp trade during October | ness is satisfactory; but in some por- RAILS FEAPU _ _ Mo the chaotic state of finance and the Gold & gold cert $485,108 $473,760 $170.26% | ators, each direct connected to a two- 
come especially lively, with prices | tions = the prairie provinces it is not’ “t R OF org henenes rates of exchange}, and ead settle’t fd 425,838 424,014 . nied eylinder four-cycle Diesel engine. At 
| showing upward tendencies. The im-/5° g00 (3) the high price of certain .com- . ar ae . sea, only one set. will be required, and 
port trade remains dull, and the} Grain shipments over the Canadian EW YORK MARKET modities owing to the cost of produc-| by bank .... 910,941. 97,774 646,247|in port a maximum of three, so that 
Gid with F R-ag 1,311,316 1,810,060 1,205,746 | there: always will be a “stand-by” set. 


©! October trade res as a@ result show | f@ilways for this season up to Novem- tion. 

‘| a@ favorable de ant Domestic prices | ef 17 haye ‘been 130,900,000, bushols.; NEW YORK, New York Universal After dealing with the reasons for |G0ld -redem fd: 112,972 botier 8 157,117} For long and economical voyages 

iduring October remained compara, |Of this the Canadian Pacific Railroad {strength was displayed in the stock) the depreciation of foreign currencies, oa pte —- wee a 008,110} the motorship has the many points in 

18 tively high and “exchange during the/@s moved 75,000,000 bushels and the | market yesterday, practically the e0-|the -speaker said that currency wa8|otai reserves. 2.978.228 2,969 468 vit 323 |its construction which make possible 

month was stéady and’firm. A general|C@nadian Nationals 55,000,000. The) tire list moving upward. Buying of| regulated by-the laws of supply. and | Bills dis (sec by cheap operation, and judging from 

| tariff revision along protective lines, |!0W Prices have renewed the demand rails was the most constructive feature,|gemand.. How could the supply of 7 - 467,163 431,891 1,158,907 the numerous inquiries which have 

with a great increase in import duties, |!2 the.prairie provinces especially for | their rise being accompanied by fur-| currency by, any coyntry be stopped ‘if 188,007 706,128 1,514,467 | heen received in reference to the Cal- 

| is now being considered and an early | reduction in freight rates, and apjther ease of money and renewed ac-|i¢ thought st wan’ ta ite interest tO!" osen market. 69,397 _ 68,330 278.227| !fornian and the Missourian, it is ap- 

adoption = predicted. + intimation has been given by Premier | cumulation of high grade bonds. Oils, | continue printing paper money? If it|Ti-bilis on hand 1,274,567 1,266.349 2,948,601 | parent that widespread interest has 

06 . ‘Meighen that reductions are in sight.| steel dnd shippings registered gains as | found it was not in ‘its interest, it|U 8 bonds and developed, not only among \ ship 
‘It is quite:probable that the 10 perj|call money fell to 4% per cent. ‘A/ would take all means to regulate the Fo ge aoa $2,486 32,127 26,940 operators but among shipbuilders. 


LONDON” MARKETS ‘cent . cut on agricultural products; wide assortment of usually inactive supply itself when it could, but even sovewane veitt- , Stuee Setiok cometraction reports 
259,375 | show that there have been less motqr- 


-GENERALLY DULL granted in the United States will - shares were rr up substantially. | ir supply could’be regulated, how could| Act) ........ ” 431,000 © 182,500 : 
given over here. sobre Shakar py fie eo igs oe a demand be — for Borage country’s | All nee ad cert wie a teas ship cancellations than of steam-pro- 
NDO land — October: Trade Figures currency? In his opiniéd the way to;|, oF ncce Pe ‘S34. 51,262 71,779 | pelled ships, and that practically all 
gn age ‘eae | — Afastinents The trade “he: 0 Ratnbian. seen “on Pt ie cede per cent. Sales to-/ stimulate it was to. ehcourage such a A paar ky me Bay mar of the world’s’ motorship tonnage is 
stock exchange rday. Royal/a reduction of 40 per cent as compared halle were ‘still. the feature at the formyr “ tiie to snile te Ceapcdans “ R x oa | ial coun a of - Sogn ee aaa 
Dutel possible to einc 8, bk notes 7,903 7,313 142,376 | pression of shipping 
Trading 4% on Mexickn Marlo 3%. wt es =e poly bel e gie0 ‘ etrong close: Allied Chemical 54, up/ tien some other means of exchanging |Uncol items ... 544,393. 687,243 ~ 803,304 . German shipbuilders have taken up 
Sahin Guus bm’ the resemintion of year, grand ng $ -| 4%; American Locomotive 95, up 1%; | goods must be found, somewhat on the |Cther resources 18,732 18,497 ,1-160 | the construction of Diesel-engined™ 
isolates et Yo 4 dolla 7 yea 000, as compared with $236,917,000. Im- -American Telephone 116%, up 1; Bald- lines of a big barter. — resources 5,058,092 5,197,830 6,529,000 motorships and it is anticipated by 
ao mgt Arce Sic pty, 7 on sae a erie on $59,518, oe Brragrtine % ofi win Loeomotive 96%, » UD 1%; Cana- Having referred to his proposal that de LIABILITIES ieee maibitinie lendete that by in- 
| Light profit taking occurred in Argen- oo ’. hil. "ca damat “9 As i. a dian Pacific 119, up 3%; Endicott John-|2 committee should be appointed to pine a re in 218'824 rane seegae éluding a large number af motorships 
{tine rails. Some home railway shares | t¢ th 3 te a f 50,000,000 “Whit NN eg ecole saben | er eeente Whee security any country Resery for gov EIEN in their new. merchant fleet they will 
tal eee Gabeeat pies Anane’ wore 0 e extent of $50, =~ . © | 40%, up 4%; Mexican Petroleum 115%, / eoulg give, Sir Edward touched on| ¢ ranchise tax 55,131 54,643 “ct beable to compete.en more favorable 
wéaker but changes were ukimportant. these lower figures are, . . pape up 1%; New York Cehtral 73%, up 1%i|the Ter Meuten scheme. When that} Deposita— terme 4th’ other countries. 
"Gilt-edged investment: issues were|the “emergency” tari@, through cut-| Onn ene tem UP 8%. scheme {ot int working onder, he iafem bk ree’ ac 1.670717 1,674.06 It is believed by advocates of the 
grai ? a said, he would suggest that Ter : es'eas ” 30. 96. motorship that it would be a progres- 
steal = industrials feats hiations bat se one 2 oP glee cu poi spe BUYING MORE ACTIVE. | Meulen. bonds should be ‘handed éver mi ‘aed iz Py sant 18 1,820,293 | sive pre in the up Milding of the 
ieee MreMiedte Bee ea. vus.te lie oe, te ee ee 1 to the committee to the amount of|F R notes in American Merchant Marine to convert 
: y A months of the current fiscal . year the IN UN TED STATES credit alread ven and the tem ora actual circul. 2,389,916 2,398,224 3,307,435 
y gi porary f 
| There were small losses in the rubber | imports were 488,000,000, as com- leased. The other effort |F R wk notes in’ at least 50 per cent of the existing 
section, owing to realizing. Kaffirs| pared with $818,782,000 for the same security release e other effort!” cir net Hab.. 74,765 74,786 213,881 | freighters -and passenger-freighters, 
worked off a little but were quiet.| period last! the: aenorte NEW YORK, New York—The Credit | was to-reduce the cost of production; *|Def avail items 468,110 891,324 616,871] Which are tied up, to motor power, 
Generally the “markets were dull. hisepenaen, ain geile ir ea te 693,._| Clearing House weekly report of mer-| which could only be lowered by an‘ Au other liab.. 24,633 24.147 104.646 and it is reported that the United 
Many brokers nemained away for over conan as_compar $693,- chandising activities by manufacturers increased output, cheaper labor and , Total liabilities 5,058,092 5,197,830 6,326,800 | grates Shipping Board already con- 
the week-end. Several important orders have giad- and.wholesalers show very active buy- we coal; but it was very difficult er poo ed ‘| tenaplates thi conversion. of several 
Is for money 49%. Grand/ dened the hearts of. the steel men. ing by the general public on the Pacific to Est.any"Merenved 0 output until trade}, “Note Liab ' units of its aggregate tonnace to that 
Trunk 1%, De Beers 9, Rand mines| 9 f these is for 4300 tons of struc-| °°25* in the north agricultural and reviv combined .... 72.3% 71.8% %44.1% | type. 
94% 12%; bar silver 37%d. per ounce; oe r aan me the. Bt. ioral: Metal east sections, with buying on a lesser}. The export of coal in itself was a my _ 
money 3% per cent. Discount rates—| now in the course of construction in’ 8°2!¢ in the South, with the result| serious problem... At any rate,-at the in pi Pagar | 3 _— FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
short bills 3% per cent; three months’ Montreal; The Canada Car & Foundry that buying for the United States as a/| présent prices, the Continent did nét. @ 356% agst Wed. Parity 
bills 313-16 per cent. . Company has also received an order! “%29/¢ is more active than for several |} requiré British coal. A further réason} dep jiabilities’ 99.3% 98.5% 948.6% geet REE $3. 9814 $3. 89% $4. o 
repair" of 1000 cars, while a| WEEKS past Wa eas ea cota tocinte Francs (Belgian). 066) 068-1930 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES seiko: Pay gy- oF i Hac has re-| . Merchants are purchasing largely on export trade, Boing was because Fae oe > — oF net deposits, ane |e cn (Swies) \.. “1 "1885. 11930 
glance st ‘assurance that another large| ‘he Pacific Coast and actively in the Britain po : largely gan ney Oe a ee 0403% .0411% .1930 
25 19 ,;mouytain seqtion. There is a slight | country. st year over : apes 3550 = .4020 
sie, 210 | ny maiwaye wl soon be even oa | meats i indebtednewn tn the North| worth f”fpediwas Imported; if ine|CANADIAN EXPHANGE SYTUATION| ccopat nits" S03 je 
The Englisk~ Blectric’ Company . of agricultural’ and east sections, but| export trade could not be recreated,}; MONTREAL, Quebec—Recent weak- Peg Sits os el her > aeae. Sane 
Canada ‘has received from the Ontario|‘h€ showing for the country as,a whole | how was this to be paid for? yress of Canadian exchange is attri-| prachmas (Greek). 0400  .1930 
Hydro-Blectric Commission an order is good and the Pacific Coast especially The gpeaker concluded by remark-/ buted _partly to the establishing "of | Pesetas a 1375 =. 1930 
fc _ ete uipment for’ the new good. | ‘ ing that it- was the business of every | credits ‘in New York by several large , Swedish ,kromer .. . 2350 = .2680 
codictaaiat a ot. Windsor pt a expert in Great Britain to place at the| barks in anticipation of payments on 
rte This company is a subsid- CHICAGO MARKETS disposal of the country the whole of|Canadian issues in December andj| COTON MARKET 
potty “the well known English Elec-} CHICAGO, Illinois—There was gen- | his knowledge to unravel the present-| January. Last year much of this de-| _NEW YORK, |New York—Cotton fu- 
trid Company of the British Isles, and|©*@! buying in the wheat market yes- day problems, Some means mugt be) mand was. crowded into the second | tures closed steady yesterday. Decem- 
is a new arrival in the Canadian fleld. terday and prices turned upward,/ found of restoring, as speedily as pos-| half of December, instead of, as this| ber, 18.00; January, 17.90; March, 
1. It is understood that this order was| Closing Quotations being 1% points/ sible, Britains export trade, or the! year, being distributed over a foager 17.87; May, 17.55; July, 17.07. Spot 
7 dese Rio de Janeiro $s, "46. 101% secured in’ the face of keen Americaa higher, with December at 1.12 and| period of distress would continue. ~ | period. | 3 _ Leotton quiet; middling, 18.30. 
rasil, Sao a to hppa +g cotnpetition. May at 1.15. Corn declined fraction- aa ma : 
Chile external 8», . ee ally, with December delivery closing 
eturns 0 roa at 4954 and May at 55. Higher quota- 
Railway earnings for the week end- es = sas’ —— to ae 
ine November 14 show a marked de-| provisions, ecember rye 86a, May 
line. The Canadian Pacific Railway | rye 91%b, December barley 50a, May 
were $2,726,000, a decrease of $951,000; barley 61a, January pork 14.25, No- ; see . 
the Canadian Nationals were $2,572,- a tt 8.85b, January pork ee i n . 
439, a decrease of $308,124 below those | 8.57b, y lard 9.02a, January ribs , 
for’ the same week last ~year; the/|7.40a, May ribs 7.75b. ; nion an ar ( ompany 
Grand Trunk Railroad figures show a : : pone ae | 
decrease of $500,000.. mS ene’ ses ge - 
British Columbia has been experi- . ew. York—Brad-| | 
encing a period of satisfactory busi-| street's weekly compilation of bank Equipment Tr ust 1% Gold: N otes 
ness activity. Exports of iumber for/ clearings shows am aggregate of $5,- 
the first nine months of the year were | 651,656,000, @ decrease of 14.1 per cent ||} — 
105,000,000 feet, of which China and |from last yéar. Outside of New York din August I, 1930 
Japan took 65,000,000 feét. A number i there was a decrease of 16.9 per cent. 


Ss Total issue $12,000,500 
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Bergen 8s, : | ; ‘ i | ee 
sland and. 7, ‘190 ces aam fa : pie Th The Company is the largest individual owner of tank cars 
: 7 a | im the United States. 


ono ae ee ere Cee ee | 
U K of G Brit Sigctte is. ra First ‘National ‘Bank ° : The ‘security vested in the Trustee for the benefit of. the 
Uruguay 8s, 1946 "1 102% ‘ : noteholders is 6000 new tank cars representing ‘an ageregate 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT eo ek a ot Boston ; as sun! 3 plead approximately $19,000,000. 


“LONDON, England — The weekly 
statement of the Ban' of England . 


ty 000 omitted) compares as ~ fol- 3 | : ae : e 
eet me ite weedeat - . a NS, i | S Price at market about 102% and interest, to yield about 6.60%. 


sat 1920 : ' ASRS 
edd _- A modern bank is a storehouse of information . . | : ee 
105,314 - OM a great variety of subjects, We can furnish 3 


74.108 . information gn the credit standing of foreign ag 
14,598 — domestic. concerns, vestment ‘securities, on 
sm HRI" dome. concerns on invesinent weenie = HT Kerr, Peabody & Co. 
ne —s én any fin { or tal matter. 45D S Founded in 1865 
me almost ‘eommere é evonshire St. — 18 Broad St. 


“BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT (ee \ : 
PARIS, France—The weekly state- . ) . -BOSTON ‘a ae ai : NEW YORK 
ge é 


ta trance, Inst 0 omiied) compares . Pe, , 
"in francs, omitted) compares ||| / | _' 256 Berkeley Si - % | ‘ 45 East 42nd St. 


sy my Capital, ‘Surplus and Profits = or BOSTON foe NEW YORK 
. 5,524,000. as : | % 3 

ia.” A ge3-r00 i fistee -5725/900 $37,500,000 | 
100 2,428,000 2,639,800 
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eeer aNeav es | | | Rae ATHLETIC HEADS took the. an in the national cham- WEST Sr ovis 3 hear} cA nee 9 Massey Rey 
3 DE FE A | | A on °23, Paterson 

S W. M. James ’ 28, captain, was next to 


"MEET IN NEW YORK Biota unre | 
scoe : 

contending against Milton: for ‘the | finish, followed by R. Poogue-’23, Mis- 

Game Played Between Thése souri. .J. C, Kellétt ’24, Kansas, fin- 


<m i oe h hea yi eto ished sixth. Th as approx 

race’ one hun and eightieth e course W oe 

Cligahce of ‘Leading: ‘Organiin- an: Yateia Saleh? anished reas English. Association Football | MRGEy vc unties tna alee Gas 
Teams Is Not Up to Standard even. and hilly. The winner’s time | 


tions of United States. Assem- | #24 Harry Hartz took fifth place: was 27m. 59s. 


| aoe Cire Arc HARVARD STARTS | *<zusemscante fewest" | SECOND DIVISION 
| HOCKEY MONDAY LONDON, England—The match a HOME TEAMS LOSE 


Villa Park. ‘between Aston Villa and 


i Per to The-Christian Science Monitor | — West Bromwich Albion, two of the } 
from its Eastern News Office “oe ” Port ‘ 7 r' Oo 5 
bee Pian Om best known teams in the first division; 4 0 ale Is e ly 


wh . Besecprcossrsis ge 24— 0 et ; ESE SOC &: sh e SBN ees Se . NEW YORK, New Yor elegates } . 
| ~ cae ogee 32—16. + ; Se : = Se cs ie See . ule the leading athieti Py WP Candidates for the Crimson Ver of the English “Association Football ation Football Club to Gain a 
pitapeerestteees 6 ¥ ee <| .. | of the United States met at the home| - sity and Freshman ‘Teams Are Leagus, 08 Oeppber: 15, prodaces se - Victory at Home October 15 
pres Viameve de ceees eM r on : 
; of the New York Mthietic Club yes-| / to Assemble in the Union and ~~ ra ass pe — rar 
nevis ter purpose psn Ey Hear ‘of Plans for “1921-22 revious Saturday +e aed Bromwich, vary ep ‘Sonenean awe ae 
permanent organization representative : 4 Sotebbn the same sides; There was; LONDON England—Only one home 
of "epee 9 an 2 ee Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor |not enough of the accurate passing /| team gained a victory in the Second 
tions devoted thereto in the United, ‘ which on that occasion had enabled/ pivyision of the English \Association 
~ CAMBRIDGE, Massachusette—Har- tested at @ fast 
States to assume continued interest in the game to be contested a Football League on October 15, that 
| Pee aaet '|vard University will start its hockey! pace, but instead there was an even | hej 
the Olympic Gamés and more particu- P ut in eing Port Vale, which defeated Bury 
k ' D ‘season of 1921-22 next Monday eve-/| more discernible weakness in front of/ in a high-scoring game. The Port 
larly to constitute seasonably -in. ad- ning when the candidates for the var- | £0#* Although the standard of foot-| vale marksmen were in fine fettle, 
| vance of each Olympiad an American |... 14 fresliman tea smble in| Dall in the “return” encounter W4S8/ and scored five goals, while their de- 
‘Olympic committee which shall have ., | eer. N} below that, of the first meeting, the/ tense was sufficientiy good to prevent 
jurisdiction of all matters pertaining the Harvard Union to hear about the|.Aston Villa men still held a slight! the Bury forwards from scoring more 
t the rticfpati the ° United plans for,the coming season. Capt. | superiority in mid- field. Their attack-| than twice. Both the visitors’ goals 
3 -" pam oe le sas George Owen Jr., ’'23 and Head Coach ing movements were the more effec-| were scored by James Trotter. Fulham 
States therein. “Ww. F. Claflin ’15, will address the tive as regards reaching the vicinity) managed to draw its match against 
The meeting opened at 11 o’clock in candidates. ss of eae but — guaran efforts left) Crystal Palace. This game was par- 
the morni i  T' Ki much to be desire ticularly interesting on account of the 
ing with G. T. Kirby acting} ‘This year Harvard will adopt the | "4s" in the game on October 8, the] diversity of style shown by the two 
as temporary chairman. The name of} six-man style of game instead of tHe y. 7 
; : saten' saek cick hax’ b issue of the match was decided by the| teams engaged—the Palace sacrificing 
the new aégsociation is the American oan acon during aievidien yer Pan only goal scored, but instead we finesse for speed and vigor while 
: ton Villa, 
Olympic Association and officers were | 4 .tyal practice for the varsity squad successful team being AS ; aiah Fulham relied upon clever footwork 
lected as follows: : was West Bromwich Albion. and intricate maneuvers. 
erected as LOLOWS, will start at the Boston Arena mext than in 
Col: R. M. Th wienvadie\ Det’ th teams played better in defense than The palace team was the quicker 
aa Agee ake ecae been | ates wit] ‘not begin real work until | *tact* Bnd each was helped to ® Bre0*| tq seize opportunities, and its goal 
president o e n c com- t by the other’s tendency to fa , 
| : ~ fine "| the outdoor rinks at Soldiers Field are |—) tie Aug he net andrew was Cirectly due to this fact. Robert 
7. Panama te Paul Thompeon, "New York; - mittees for several years, president; | |. nanie be et serps of os — for the | McCracken, an Irish international 
Ww. C. B t ‘ ‘ oung, who had won the game for the | |, t ‘ ¢ 
C. W.King, United States Névol Accderyrfoolbll tam |, Prost Borin Atle Associ. |""urara ad a mot ucebtu sein the revi Sarda, Mad | asc" atreae eh” wie 
no ’ ’ an “off” day, and did not adapt his/,,..,. ' * 
snea wi the Crims lost, ateman’s speciality is a fast, dedgy 
= PENNSYLV ANIA TO lin and Captain MéNichol were thé a. viee-presidcnt: the United States, | wae that wan te the feat St. Patrick's (eee gy: oe prevailing circommfled of |22 slots the touchline, and this he 
star defensive players last season. At| rong ‘amateur Fencers’ League, sec-|team of Canada, Harvard easily Won}the pal before he had decided what| Gyo ye to sun Bond exert ot 
its big games from Yale and also de-|,, 4 ith it. The West Bromwich when he passed the ball to J. Connor, 
o co Ww who had accompanied him in his race 


forward W, H. HuntdZinger °22 will 
d vice-president; J. T. McGovern, 

MSE NEW: PI LAN be available for the «third straight 7” 4 : 

Intercollegiate Rowing Association, | feated Princeton by a wide margin. goal was scored by Robert Blood, the : 

year, He sprang into fame several | sind vice-president; F. W. Rubien,|1¢ is expected that this year’s series | former Port Vale center forward, who patente Sa nll Fecaee tine scan 


years ago,\when he ‘felieved J.. F.) 4 with Yale will be much harder than 
IRe d Blu. ke H Yates. at center in the’ inter-sectional. Rouen ons ice oe Ae last winter, as the Blue now Be a good renee one of i shat 9g the most formidable man in the Ful¢ 
and ue to Set ow Pio- game against the University of. Chi-. Ba mee. URton, BOCresety = rink in which to practice at New prevented Rim. Jems hp te aa ham vanguard. Small in stature, Shea 
ig = th F al cago. Huntzinger made good right rnes, treasurer National Association H international repute, was a stumDling-/;. . most deceptive ‘player, who is 
in’ the Fo of Amateur Oargmen, treasurer, ‘and | Haven, Connectigut, something which | hock to the Aston Villa forwards, and 
from the start and.has been a skilled ‘| has been lacking there dvring the past abie judiciously to blend individual- 
Herman Obertubbesing, auditor. pas | succeeded, with his fellow fullback, . 
Shooting R Will ‘Affect passer and shot. ever since. A. Z. Qs ti ; ¢ nine: f¢W previous years, J. Smith. 1 therine their hardest ism with team work. He has .admir- 
~ Playing of B ask tball Mouradian '22, who. has been in a axpcutive committies: of nite! nthe Urimeon varsity caadi:|.j a. ° cin able control over the ball, and sends 
e Games humber of varsity games, will also,be |™embers was elected as follows: attacks. passes in the most unexpected direc- 
: n / i 
available fer z forward position, while Col. A. G. Mills, Metropolitan Asso- — Petrone to Captain Owen nmext/ The Arsenal entertained Sunder-/;;.. riggs: 388 ig of hie lone 
J. K. Miller ’23, the football halfback, |*iation: W. G. Prout, Boston Athletic |) UTSC#Y there will be only twa meth | land on October 15, but lost by 2 goals | passes that F. J.. P the left- 
elected to's Christian Science Monitor may be prevailed upon to “ei ta Association; Dr. R, H, Sayer, Murray bers Sp last year’s regulars in the/i, 4 after a game in which C. M. whe enka as WA Shatie comatetalel 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania —/|for the team asa guard, Miller had |. Hulbert, J. B. MacCébe, Boston Ath; and C. W Baker "22 deen We camer. Buchan, the visitors’ captain, WaS/|tne palace and center so that Ber- 
The University of Pennsylvania will| considerable scholastic basketball ex-| !etic Association; Col. P. E. Pierce, Na- point last vest while Baker wiayed seen to great eee oe pg nard Travers might head the ball into 
be the first collegiate team to try out |PeTience at Lebanon, Pennsylvania, tional Collegiate Athletic Association; right wing. In addition to these two PAY Wee Mm Markes Contra) S [the Bee. With the score at 1 to 1, 
‘High School before entering th j-| 3. T. McGovern, Intercollegiate Asso- of A. Bakér, the Arsenal center-for-/ +), pay 
‘a new pian to eliminate the foul Varsity. and. stab slaved pe, : ee tiation -of Amateur Athletes of Amer-|¥°'eT#25, Donald Angier ‘22 and J, M.| ward.. Buchan appears literally to veg ar atte Afro > Bale Pau 
throw. Last year much criticism was man team at Pennsylvania. There are|ica; 8. A. Simonds, Southern Pacific spelt ac ma forwards | drift through*a match. Whereas his the final shrill * the whistle Weg 
directed against the foul goal special-| man Athletic Association, and G F. H. ; : }vis-a-vis “made effort after effort adage 
| y more in the squad but the team c Association, and Wen. There Wolverhampton Wanderers, the un- 
jist and hundreds of different pro-! will be built around the above veter- Sates Jr, Washington, District of Pica ss pcg pagent Bik esta iene Le pc y Pi sayy see er — successful finalists in last season's 
| posals were made by experts to modify |®"5- —- ambia. did not quite succeed in making the| a cae : | * nif | competition for the Football Associa- 
i - Sunderland captain roused himself 
‘and even do away with the free toss. HE bang four games have x ar [rien Saar Games committee oa’ varsity, who are expected to make a wine "euiae agian oy do something tion Cup, who on the previous Satur- 
Pennsylvania for many’ years ‘has | com beth Nout the hen or the élected t ilo strong try this winter. Among them ‘profitable. He scored both of Sunder- oe ee ees, Stn Coa e 
; ore & on list. One of the Soe we are Mitchell Gratwick ‘22, aubstitute|j}.nas coals. the second at a moment |”), °% * Soels to 2, Bad the tables 
had (wonderful foul s —— from the/featdres will be the first appehrante| G. T. Kirby, Intercollegiate Ass0-/ hack on the varsity football team; R. oe d unlikel 4 turned upon them on October 15, when 
joe of Capt.. E. l, who|in. Philadelphia of the United States | ciation of Amateur Athletes of Amer- , when he appeared unlikely to do S0./ the Derby side, visiting Wolverham 
R. Higgins ’22, manager of the varsity | sunderland had f d“a: co and y , & p= 
once threw 24 straight foul goals.in| Naval Academy “and ~ University ‘of| ica; Dr. J. B. Raycroft, National Col-| ¢oothail team: ‘H. F. Colt 22: W. 3.) net and Rad forced & comer, ’n“ | ton, won by 3 goal to 0: The Wander- 
one game, down to D. J. McNichol, his; Pittsburgh quintets. ~The ‘complete legiate Athletic Association; F. W-) Barnes 22, J. H. Dempsey ’23, W. D. the o Fanos in ibe the eager | org were forced to play on the defen- 
fa Rg dR a a 
‘ os. a “yl | ma-| R. EB. Smith '22 and J. G. Flint ’23. were, on the day's play, inferior to 
he coaggeni lastyear, and led oe delphia; “Drexel Institute at PUuiiadel-|teur Athletic Union; Capt. Herman| Last year Harvardi had a good fresh- | <°T° *2Y of them gould get to it, how’ | their oponents, for whom H. Wight- 
league ° individual scoring. ; 10-—Muhlenberg College at Philadel-| Thomas, United States: Revolver Asso- ever, Buchan, who was standing OM | man, deputizing for C. S. Ra at 
great Woouracy | as well as man Pm phia; 14—Unsinus’ College at Philadel- i ‘ leah {man team which is sending up to the the fringe of the bunch, came into : 6 Wag webet 
 consideratio used side bl phia; 16—Syracuse University at Syra-|Ci@tion;.J. J. Muleahy, United States) varsity squad this winter a number of| , ction and deflected the ball into the See’, CNEEOCE, RTGS m  Meging 
Dike cele con ©! cuse; 17—U teat Btatin Military Academy Rowing Association; Cot. P. E. Pierce, | promising players‘and it will bea sur-| ,o¢ with a well-timed flick of his —s 
agitation | an e rules et at West Po National Cycling Association: Mrs. E./ prise -if one or two of them do not ai lens al — tall The West Ham United team did not 
oe hap dheod certain plans, agunnnnry 7—Villanova College at Phila- Fullard-Leo, secretary of the Hawaiian make regular: positions on the team. oe neltbecks. cers eyes: yk Sap “d have such an easy win against Bristol 
ph Morgan, chairman of Penn- Phil sAetyiia » * rise Oe at; Association of the Amateur Afhletic| Capt. W. E. Crosby Jr., Nelson Cabot, * & ~nié City at Bristol as it had at home on 
.sylvania’s basketball committee, and | Philadelphia ; sa rae » ATT, die Sans 4 Union, and Dr. G. L. Meylan, Intercol-| J. J, Lee, T. F. Sherman, G. G; Walker, tp toe = y sig a foster time ‘the previous Saturday. The visitors 
ie meen, of the. Intercollegiate — New York: 25—Delaware College at Phila-| /€&late Boxing Association. .| Harrison Gardner and Corliss Lamont, | ~ “= eee eee at any | just won by the only goal the match 
et League for Many years, has | deiphia ; 28--United States Naval Acad-| Omaccount of the difficulties experi- star forward on the Harvard varsity — . produced. S. C. Puddefoot, the West 
volunteered | ‘to have his alma, mater | emy at Philadelphia. q enced in the last Olympic games,| goccer team, are all players ~vho won B. H. Baker, the ‘versatile athlete | tram center-forward, was very closely 
put the plan» in execution both here February 1—Syracuse Universttys atithose interested in amateur athletics/their hockey numerals on the fresh- wae. % perhaps best, known as Eng-) watched by opponents, who were de- 
and. at West ph ap New York. _ , Horsman ing th ha --arae University at/in the United States wanted a prac-|man team last winter land’s high jump champion, has signed | termined that hé should not repeat his 
Itistead of ; ooting fouls from the Philadelphia : 15—Lafayegte College: at| tical and working plan to handle the; The complete schedule has not yet on as an amateur for Chelsea, but his/ qual scoring performance of the pre- 
15-foov mark,” said Mr. Morgan. “The} phijadelpria: 18—Dartmouth University|American representation in future|been announced; but ‘the usual series |e. sehypen’ proses against New| vious week, but on several occasions 
‘ball. will be. declared dead where 'the| at Hanover; 22—Penn State: College at| Olympic games, and a committee of| with Yale and‘ Prihceton dre sure to castle United en Octover 15 did not/he slipped away and once'or twite 
foul is. Then ‘the offend-| Philadelphia; 25—ColumbiasUniversity at|nine has been working for the past|be played and in addition there will | ?>Pea™ © have a steadying effect on! missed scoring only by inches. The 
ing side will .be given a free play, Puuadeiphia. six months. This committee brought; be games with Dartmouth College, St. a side much wanting in balance. He/ Bristol team was hardly at full 
no matter what the foul, personal} March 1—Yale. University at New|in every organiz@tion interested in| Paul’s School and one or two Cana- did some bright things, but lacked un-| strength, and a great deal of Work fell 
derstanding with the fullbacks injupon the shoulders of the home full- 


‘or technical. The offended man canj #2ven;, 4—Cornell’ Tniversity ‘at Phila- sports in the United Stat d - 
delphia ; Swarthmore Colle t P 4 . es and com-/ dian teams, " 
aioe for the or aribble, pass to/ aeiphie. 11 Shavtmeath ae fu yg of bined them in this new association, : psherey Saudi: se eat wor backs, who showed themselves well 
teammate or do anything he wants) Philadelphia: 15—Open: 18—Princeton| Twenty organizations’ hava been .ad- LETTERS ‘GIVEN pettus Hoddinott » "ic iim: Steen able ao ng pels Mr of West Ham’s 
, « ‘*-| attacks. It was thought that the Clap- 


with the ball.’ His opponent will have | University at Philadelphia. _ | mitted to. membership in the associa- 
The former Watford pivot, wWwh0O/ton Orient. men would, on their own 


to stand five or six feet away without : ow — tion and other organizations or in- 

hindering in any manner. The Sat sractan ers AND dividuals may iveas time to.time be P RINCETON MEN | ettectually smartened up the Chelsea ground, atone for their defeat at the 

"| distance will be tested later.” - elected to membership by a two-thirds} attack when played at his accustomed | hands of Port Vale. They did not do 
Members of the Varsity Foot- position instead of inside-right—aj}.o however, and lost by the even 


This plan will be first ‘ tried out | ‘| vote of the association. The member- 
j against Drexel Institute of Philadel- | . P ENN STATE TIE ship consists of the following: 1 hy he position for which he was not p&@r-| greater margin of '2 to 0. The win- 
‘ th . the game to”be played in . The American’ representatives of the ball and Association Football ticularly suited—was a marked M&N)|ners gaye a much better display of 
Weightman - Hall, December 7. Ten; Neither’ Team Is Able’ to Score! International Olympic Committee, i Are A diit bette’ rom the beginning and was allowed | ¢oothall than their opponents, and but 
days later Pennsylvania will play the . rel Plabed “Und United States’ Army, United States cams /Are /\warde signia [no scope in which to show his value | ¢op some brilliant goal-keeping by A. 
United States Military . Academy at in a e ay nder Navy, Intercollegiate Association of is Sa as a scorer. This season Chelsea has Wood, would probably have scored 
PRINCETON, New. Jersey—For the} been a disappointing side, chiefly be- several more goals. 


West Pome ty give the oMcials of| Ve favorabl. itions| Amateur Athletes of America, National N, 
the Kew ‘York district i Aadinn 2 to | ry Unfavorable Conditions Collegiate Athletic Association, Ama-| first time in history, varsity letters | Cause the players available have not | -— } 
see how it works out : ; *- - lteur. Athletic” Union of the United; have been awarded to members of| blended well as a team, although | iq 

‘Mr. Morgan pointed out that most) PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — States, Amateur Féncers “the “United | Pare the Princeton varsity football| Possessed of imposing records in- Jest Indies 


of the fouls are -contmitted. near. the! Pennsylvania State College’s claims to of*America, Amateur Trap Shooting |t¢2™ and the association football dividually. 
, Thé Tottenham Hotspur eleven was Cru ises. 


basket when the man is gding to|®@Stern football honors were given a}, ) ction International Skating a Re grimly Ro ad uate been t vat: full strength at ‘(Manchester 
given out by the Princeton Athletic | mot at full s & | Three De Luxe Cruises 


shoot afield goal, consequently under decided setback Thursday when the! + ion, National Association of Ams- 
ee ene Big ee Shp gai i eheae tka kt peace oy teur Oarsmen, National. Cycling Assoe- Committee, 17 of these going to the| where the United pe nang gerirerl of Tecntetines Base tach 
qr ities aitvacwat intercotiest score. The game still left Penn State ciation, Natfonal Rifle “Association, varsity eleven and 15 tp the members| by 2 goals to 1. As usual, the “Spurs ay ms ee a 
propos at a. egiate with ae wit‘ bneie™ United ‘States . Football Association, of the association eleven. The awards | played a tricky, effective game in mid-/| Jan. eb. 4—Miar. 
league meeting and it proved a big a record’of not having been de- United States Golf Association, United | t? the latter were based on the rule field, but showed less skill when it via Palatial Twin Screw Oi! Ea 
came to bringing to a conclusion| |S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


surprise,- espécially since *Pennsyl-{ feated this fall;. but it was the second made last year, that members of minor 
time the team had been tied and in| States «Lawn Tennis.” Association, athletic teams who win intercollegiate| their attacking movements. J. H. 14,000 Tons Displacement 
No Passports Required for —e 


4 pn Ly gegen st pp h the team that tied State haq | United “States. Revolver Association, 
articul each case the team e 
baat was pag core = he seg: a = hosts Mataiied-ak east tistas thin sear. Young Men’s Christian Association, ue eee = og shall be given the | Dimmock scored the visitors’ only mates, 8006.08 un to 6080 
status quo. Conditions were far from favorable | Yung Men's -Hebrew Association, p angie h Fe Sean Loman an | Seen SEINE OO ee ee oe Including 18 rooms witb private bathe. 
“We think ' ‘the game is good the |for the playing of Thursday’s game Knights of Columbus of the United just won Bs e ne of the} This was one of the few really good Further Particulars write 
| States, and nine regiotial delegates ap-| tercollegiate Association Football| shots in the game, another being a FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
League, with a record of straight vic-| forceful kick by James Seed, which tepall st. natew: Kove A sate 


‘ way it is played at.present—too fine |the ground being very soft and the 
cinted the Pr sident. th ES 
ball slippery and soggy. Neither team | Pointe by the Pre of the United tories. rattled the Manchester crossbar. The | roe - Bar bay or_Any Tourist Agent 


to change on a theoretical proposi- te ; mtg bers 
| tion,” continued Mr. Moggan, but we any success in carrying ‘the ba 7 Four: minor insignia awards have| Marchester team, in strong contrast 
are going to play the new. proposi- |22d the game resulted largely in a/ _ After the plans “had been perfected, also been made.  R. E. Knepper Pe of to the Tottenham side, relied upon ee 
eek: |tion without prejudice or bias in the | Punting duel between T. J. Davies of | J. W. Weeks, @poretary of the United | the golf team was awarded his nu-| direct and forceful methods, and, al- 
Dest with a ee of lakee, hope of remedying any defects that | Pittsburgh and W. G, Killinger of Penn | Statés War Department, proposed @;merais, while J. E. Howard '24, E. N.| though it was the visitors who opened 
1 linemen and a wealth of| may be seen in it. State, with the honors about even. substituje plan for @ national federa-}~,.6 22, and Burnham Carter '22 re-| the scoring, the home eleven played 
The ball was in Pittsburgh territory | tion. “The delegates believed that this | ceived tennis numerals. These men} the more convincing football. . The | ‘All-Water Route 


“Princeton, 18 also desirous of try- most of, the ti d the only time| Plan would wipe out the 
ing the scheme, and in the game be- e time an e omiy time present | were winners of the university titles | winners’ goals were scored by G 
tween the juniors of the two uni- Pieabareh made any attack which ee Se te see the plan | at these s ports. ‘the cnt ae dle on  dprconatic! ae 7° teenth nf ee BOSTON to J ACKSONVILLE 
versities in March.it will be worked.” erg pte 7 was during the last hire Ag 7. oss pin 3 rd - 1921 varsity,créew, which made such a/a similar score that Cardiff City de-|Qme Way $45.92 Round Trip $84.60 
Pennsylvania's basketball plans are =n va ~ wes gene ~ me mbes sebuah sietitteution: of > ht aphent Mme: splendid showing have : béen “given| feated Bolton Wanderers and thereby War Tax, Fiecle pak Teeaerowe. Berit 
well under way for another big sea- Mae ere a seeade Walon ‘aad’ the vesebes’ dale championship . medals. The’ playérs| gained-its second win since the com-| ge ’Svery Tuosday, Saturday. 6 PM, 
who received their football letters fol-| mencement of the season. Hefe, ‘Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 


eon. E. W. MecNithol ie head coach | half Penn State had the ball on Pitts- ; 
burgh’s 15-yard line and again on the,%, the National League of’ Profes- j joy: . again, determination and directness Pier 2, Northern Ave), Boston, Mass, 


and D. J. McNichol will have charge i canis Sua: tuk tae Qua acta sional Baseball Clubs, was latgely | 

of the freshman candidates. 7Y ne, but the defense held in 9 a ely in-| pooTBALL—H. F. Baker °22 7 " H 
W. C. Grave °22 of Springfield,| both cases. During the rest of the |Strumental: inv drawing up thé | cleaves '23, Paul Euwer 23. M. ‘H. Gar- cranes Avtaling: < Ph ag ——— ee 
this |@ame neither team approached the | Constitution of the new association. | rity, '22, R. C. Gilroy '28,-R. P. ae? | pressed closely in the sieiidad we e U nN ra R D 


{ Massachusetts, is engin, p aaa erat h Jr. °22, Capt. J. S. Keck '22, L. W. 
year’s team and was an end on the ers goal line.near.epough even to . , aia ot, 
‘varsity foothall team. «Grave has | ‘ry fora field goal. L. P. Jordan '23, HAVERFORD BEATS YALE Fag Mee’ ah Ruan “ns, CU. L, Mor rean ak aggre cna, > dina a sr mg | fo 
been the leading collegiate center for end, played a fine defensive game for NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — Theia B. Sniveley, Jr. "23, Robert Stinson "233, se Pe ts apmacie to A N Cc . O ; 
the last two years and much is ex- |.Pittsburgh. - Heventent one Soccer fodtball team | Edward Stinson Jr. °23, F. 8 en . Schilling | sailings from Boston to’ 
pected of him this winter. He ! efeated the Yale varsity here yester- | '*3. Albert Wittmer Jr. °22. } 
‘an ideal samp man, as well as| WARREN ELECTED CAPTAIN 4) day by a score of 6 to a yester-| “SOCCER—J. C. Cooper °23, F. R. Felaino| KANSAS DEFEATS MISSOURI Liverpool, New York to Cherbourg, 

bei tilled shoo ” ow - 23, B. M. Innes 24, J. H. Jewett ’23, Capt.| Special-to The Christian Science Monitor Southampton, Liverpool, Plymouth, 

Ate "Paueuitn "9s. cette weisbar'{724, talthack, has boon clamted‘cpptun| . SBARNE WHS QUT PLAGE: ;-|Pisscnat "32. A. “F. Seldemeener' a, Fl LawnheNtw nina ors, a nen Tae = al ah Dade 

, ; e captain Ra at "2 enst 28; J. : 
= the football téam, wlio plays a back- | of the Hamilton Collége football Gani LOS ANGELES, California~Edward ~t an a ie Smart 23, ae stay ok Ravens aeeie the Datrer pais st oll , Request 
- . omas ‘2 urem "24. R. : is 5 
eld position, will be seen at guard| for 1922. Warren is also uae Hearne, of Los Angeéles, California, | wittingham °24, F. C. Wood "2, oc 3 feated the University of Missouri — 196 State St., Boston. Tel. Fort Hill 4000. 


again on the basketball team. Voege-' pitcher. | won the Woodbridge ‘23. Thursday in their annual dual meet 
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, TUR BA Day, , NOVEMBER 2 26, 1924 


‘This program ‘am, ranging*trom 
ing Brahms, through. the com- 


‘prac -pl ; 

, | must have offered at 

to suit the taste of every, one tn yes- 
audience. Few 


the the afternoon 
gave evidence ofa complete 


}of virtuosity, don quietiy and un- het 


1ension of the works in ‘hand and suc- 
ceeded in bringing oyt fully and sym- 


Sedcoiawk percep- 


tible effort. ~y a remarkable feat) ©" 


jostentatiously that few realized how 


remarkable it really was.. 

‘Of course the work of outstanding 
interest wai 
“Radiant’ Nig 


Schénberg has to Many minds been 


synonymous with that of dissonance. 
This sextet belongs. to an -earlier 
one evidently in which the 


. composer had not yet learned to con- 


‘| order. 
velopment is som 


ceal his. poverty of invention, and the 
triteriess of his musical utterances in 
a veil of polyphonic cacophony. There 
are distinct melcdies in this sextet, 
abbeit of a somewhat commonplace 
There is little that startles 
the ear harmonically, and the -de- 
t diffuse, yet 
there are impressive moments, as a 
example the chords which itmmedi- 
ately precede the theme announced by 
the cellos (we belicye it is intended 


her to pefsonify the consoling voice of 


| pla 


|many pages of real inspiratio 


‘thé man in Dehmel’s poem, a. portion 
of which inspired this work,) | The 
sextet as a.whole is monotonous and 
have been tiresome but for the 
of the-orchestra. A sextet of 
solo. players could scarcely have 
played with -more -freedom arid 
elasticity or miOre perfect ensemble. 

Tschaikowsky’s symphony was 
played with the necessary  apprecia- 
tion of its dramatic qualities. The 
second and third movements, if musi- 
cally. soméwhat slight, never fail of 
their effect. Nowadays it is some- 
times difficult-to take all of Tschai- 
kowsky’s raitt and bombast seriously 
yet he often prodyces his thrill in 
spite of our better judgwient. ° 

-—-—_——~A 


On November 23, Jean Bedetti, the 
first cellist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, gave a retital, assisted by 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and Arthur 
Fiedler, accompanist. 
hard played Beethoven’s sonata in 
A sates and Huré’ in F sharp. He 
also played solo pieces. Huré’s sonata 
is an -imaginative, if somewhat Over 


developed composition and ge 
e 


'l\ two instruments are treated with evi- 


dent understanding of their capabili- 
ties, both separately and - together. 
Mr. Bedetti’s qualities as a soloist and 
as a musician are already well known. 
It is sufficient to op Pym) they were 
once again apprecia by a large and 
musically representative audience, | 


| MINNEAPOLIS PLANS 


: 
n Petanio’. other bene- 
le value to the Cana- 


famed in I 


TO RESTORE BEAUTY ~ 
OF MINNEHAHA FALLS 


Specis! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News ce 
MINNBAPOL'TS, Minnesota-—Restora- 
tion of the uty of Minnehaha Falls, 


of Henry Wadsworth _ Longfellow, is 
promised in\a $14000,000 improvement 
project to be undertaken by the citi- 
zens of Sonth Minneapolis. 


The supply of water which feeds the 


ow falis has been diminished greatly dur- 


ing the past 10 years, until now this 
Minnesota beauty spot possesses only 


_jthe remnants of its former grandeur. 


It is planned to restore the attractive- 


|ness by the construction of a reservoir 


at Rice Lake, on the outskirts of 
would 


Minneapolis. This reservoir 
empty. into Minnehaha Creek, which 
flows over the falls. 

The project includes the con- 
struction of an, 18-hole municipal golf 
course in the Rice Lake district. Two-. 
thirds of the “taxation necessary to 
raise funds for the project will be 
levied on property. owners {n South 
Minneapolis and the remainder on the |. 


College~ 
wi ‘7 andg, Thé United. 


of , Agriculture is 


| 1917, when there were 4134. 


A decrease of 16.21 per cent “was | 
daily average. cendus of; 
| inmates.of city pena) institutions for 
wing the total to} 
be 2997, of whom 269 were womed | three, tin 


| the lowsst daily average in 10 years; 


; 6416 were committed, a 20.19, per cent 


With Mr. Geb- 


oR lore and in the poems. 


mitments for intoxication during the 
920. the’ previotis year, according to} 


jrection of New York City fog 1926, | 
Gust made public. ’ In 1918 such com- 
‘mitments amoun 1449 which was 
® considerable lower figure thap in 


shown in the 
1920, statistics sho 


and 2728 men. In 1919 the total num- 
ber was ‘8676, a decrease of 15.11 per 
cént over the year 1918 when the 


than the year before. The 1920 figure is. 


the highest figure was 1916, when 955. 
women and 6461 men,’ or a total” of 


increase, over the preceding: year. ‘ 
» “Phe low ayetage of commitments to. 
eorrective 
attributed by James A. Hamilton? com- 
missioner of correction, to the great 


year that it seemed as though the 


» Monitor. “There was plenty of 
to be done and no excuse for 
leness. This year, however, we 
shall be unable to make so good a 
showing as jhe total pop lation of 
our prisons is now about 4¢00, largely 
due, I  beligve, -to unemploymeit.| 8 
When there is a. lack of employment 
individuals are driven’ by economic 
necessity to live somehow ands many 
are not willing to apply tosthe proper 
sources for help, thus -there is qn 
increase in law-breaking.’”’ ‘ 
The drug problem was harder to 
handle than that of intoxicating liquor, 
he said, as in the case of alcoholics the 
.entiré worki might know what was 
going on, it was practically all open 
and above board, but with drugs it 
was different, itheir ‘use being furtive 
and secret. 
Commissioner Hamilton urges that: 
since the law grants the Commissioner 
of Correction power to transfer 
‘prisoners to any prison under his 
jurisdiction, which is found to be.a 
sound. practice, the law be amended so 
that the court will sentence prisoners 
to the Department of Correct “ rather 
than ‘to a particular institut 
The department has been emphasiz- | 0 
ing the attempt to prevent crime, ac- 
cording to this representative, and 
seeks reformation of e criminal 


rather than mopeeiment of an. offender. 4 
. 


TASK OF EDUCATING — 
PEOPLE IN FAR EAST 


«Special to The Christian Beience Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
VICTORIA, British Columbia—C. B.: 
Yeater, formér Governor of the Philip- 
pines, who is retiring from public life, 


his way back to the United States 
after being succeeded in his office by| 
Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood. Speaking | “s 
of the Philippines he said; op 

“In the Philippines we have, set 
about the education of the great mass 
of the people. At the present time 
half the children in the islands are 
going to school, and shortly we will 
have the total child population taking 
instruction. They are rapidly being 
fitted for self-government. 

“For Great Britain to do that in 
India would be a colossai task and 
would require millions of” treasure. 
The country has a population of 300,- 
000,000, and only 1 per cent is at all 
educated, It would be an impossible 
task to put knowledge within their 


though born and 
I think 


ways have been, 
bred in the United States. 
Engl 


NEW YORK, New York—dail com-|}* 
year 1920 numbered 641, as agitnst | . 
the report of the Departnient of. Cor- | 


total was 4202, or 18.82 per cent less | 


tutions during 1920° is], 
demand for labor at that time. “There 
were so few people going to jail last | 7°" 


millennium .was tipon us,” he-said to_a | 2 
Sage er ah of The Christian 8ci- tral 


gave an interesting Interview here on | ® 


reach. I am pro-HEnglish and I ‘al-/| tor 


and is doimg the right thing: by | ** 
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HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


‘ Los Angeles, California - 


FREE RENTAD DEPARTMENT 
No" cha froin our office by automobile. 
Lotive. Satisfied tenants & full houses. 
Tourists and strangers welcomed. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS & FLATS 
under our 1 management. 
Bates $70 to Discount on lease. 
BORDEN AND COMP AREY j 
325 Pac. Finance Bldg. scabs wy. 8285 
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ty, gas. $ 0 a, maa 


5 room 
electric 
__ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 
a 3 furnished rooms for rent, hot water heat 
and gare ge. 62 Clark Road. 
BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED 
OMe wanted for 


ae 
al 


(emp.) and 4 yr. 


FOR SALE 

FOR SAILE—10-reom house, . atet-cines condi- 
tion, modern oR agp very near Symphony 
Hall; ay $14,000; Lb. The 


. BF as 
eens by priv. bod eo. refs. 
furn. Samuel mg 8S Warre xbury. 
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Bee Sek WANTED—MEN 
TALTY | SAL ‘LESMAN ts neeen en 
tae Has also had SUCCESSFUL “en; © 
ENCE IN. ee gt ody WORK. No territory 
preference. - Pe . The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, d - 3 


I CAN REPAIR Gar OB R TRUCK 

i veue own gara a EP N. FRANGOS, 
194 W panting Oe Boston. Tel. 1. Copley 7088-R. 
_SITUATIONS: WANTED—WOMEN — 
WANTED—Pisin sewing and mend- 4 


ing girl. 
Tet. = Gaiversity T34T- 


A POSITION wanted as travelling or secretarial 
compete by refined Protestant young womans. 


tian Science Monitor, 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES | 
; tt FIhsT CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIEN- 
The Mother Church, F 


Boston, : 
1 . and 7: 
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aniza “Ancient and Modern reiebamarne gi 
lias Mesmeriem and Hypnotism, 
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Self-government in India, with the 
great diversity of creed and race in 
that country, would mean havoc. Let 
the Britsh withdraw and thé people 
would be at each others throats in six, 
months.” 

Mr. Yeater last year made a tour of 
the whole Asiatic coast from Vifadi- 
vostok to India, and also visited Hgypt 
and Palestine: In Egypt he had con- 
versations with several of the leaders 
of the independence movement there, 
but gained little sympathy for them. 
Nothing would be achieved, he said. by 
the departure of the British from Egypt, 
especially at the present time with only 
a small proportion of the people cog~" 
nizant of national happenings. While 
in. Palestine, Mr- Yeater acquired a 
great admiration for Sir Herbert 
Samuel, the high conimtssioner, - both 
+ personally and because of his work. 
“He is a man of outstanding charac- 
ter,” said Mr. Yéater. “The people of 
ithe country have great trust in- him. 
or Sir Herbert told me that sev- 

t Arab tribes dwelling on the out- 
of the area under his contro) 

came to him asking that they. too ‘be 

be'brought under his jurisdiction. The 

reason they gave was that ‘we are 
ae the French will get us.’”” 


The independence ement in the 
Philippines is very ee ‘according 
He was not 


|} to the. former Governor. 


ee te tds she acaoniae Tek 
He made the assertion that 


90 per cent of the men; women ‘and 
children in the Philippines want in- 
| dependence. “The country,” he said, 
“ig making great procress, masvelous, 


India and a vast amount of good work. 


» 


a university at Manila now with be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 studcnts,-and 4s 
far as 1 know there are only thrée dr} 
four Americans among them. The rest 
are Filipinos.” ) 


MANY WOMEN TAKE" 
_ GRADUATE COURSES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


‘CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts~Hav- 
ing won their right to the best col- 
legiate instruction in the arts and 
sciences, college women are turning 
Atheir .attention more and more -to 
graduate work, and, in each " to | 
achieving the best obtainable, it’ is | 
pointed out by a member of the Rac- 
cliffe College staff. This tendency is 
illustrated by the fact that, although 
the Harvard Law School is not open 
to Avomen, three women college grad- 
uates have persuaded several of the 
Harvard professors to give them pri- 
yate instruction in the same courses 
given in the law school. 

Whether or not this occurrence wil! 
be followed by others which will lead 
to the opening of the Harvard Law 
School to*women, is a matter of con- 
jecture. ~ Still, it is pointed out as 
significant in this connection, that 
Radcliffe College sprang from just 
such-a beginning. Admission to Ham/ 
vard College being denied them,.a few 
women sought the instruction of Har- 
yard prof rs ta be given privately 


tn the incorporation of Radcliffe Col- 
lege in 1894. 


pecan ea rh its condition when taken 
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)Mr. Hartley Bolton’ and Mr. 
Pack 
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work and t 


~ | Wagner program: began with . the 


‘| item, ‘whieh left room, however, for a 
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alanéeanoweh 20. vince one 


a! ¢ iat interest and of the certainty 


the ee ek public will soon hear 

will bring out all its 
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aga of the exceptional 

young man, to whom 

ean mete of tomorrow may look 
complete confidence. . 
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Pha. ford Ola ‘Chora! Society has been cele-; 


CHORAL SOCIETY} 


(a2 coi ees Meter el 


corresponden 
: BRADFORD, Englané—Tte Brad- | 


‘if. | brating its centenary by a two daye’ 


festival. Both choral. and orchestral 


| pasa cee been ‘included in the pro- 
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=e , or it would need 


jout of which: enterprise a 


grams. becausé the society quite early 


in its history formed its own orches-/| 


tra, since when jt has been koth or- 


ragga ang choral. In the early days 


the singing members. of the society 
were ‘alt either men or boys, a plan 
which has survived in the BPnglish 


cathedral services down to the present 
time: but women were admitted be- 
fore 1848, a date which stands out in 
the. annals of the society, for’ in that 
year Mendeissohn came down to Brad- 

ford to conduct his new oratorio “Bli- 

jah.” . The visit of Mendelssohn paved | 
the way for a special music festival] in 
Bradford which took place in 18650, 


choral society was formed, which yin! 
exists and is known as the Bradford 
Festival -Choral Society, nant tee 
Bradford festivals are things of 

tant past. . 

"This close association. with "Men- 
delssohn,. whose influence seems in 
certain places to be. unfading, prob- 


work that has outlived its early popu- 
larity, and one that seemed somewhat 
out of place ih a festival which in- 
cluded such notable modern works ‘as 
Delius’: “Sea Drift,” and Jenkins’ 
“Hymn Symphonie.” The Old Choral 
Society prides itself on being ‘upto- 
date, and the fact that it could produce 
‘two such difficult new works as “Sea 


ly | Drift” and the ‘Hymn Symphonie” at. 


the very beginning of the autumn sea- 


ed, son,’ almost before the normal choral 
j}rehearsals begin, speaks volumes for 


its courage and vigor. 


As th important works could 


}only be properly given with a-first- 


rate. orchestra, the festival committee 
wisely decidéd to engage the Hailé 
orchestra to play at both the con- 
certs, At the concert; which in- 
cluded “Sea-Dri Elgar’s “Cock- 
aigne,” as well as selections from 
the “Meistersinger,” Mr. Hamilton 
Harty. conducted, although Mr. Delius 
was present in the audience. -At the 
second concert Mr. Wilfred Knight, 


from | the Old Choral Society’s own director, 


conducted the whole of the music,. 
saving only the new work of Cyril 
Jenkins, which was conducted by. the 
composer. 

' Mr. Delfus is‘a Bradford man by 


'} birth, though of German: parentage, 


and his beautiful work was new to 
the Bradford lic. ‘The perform- 


} ance was in all respects worthy of the 


music. Mr. Ranalow took the solos 
in the work, and, despite his beauti- 
ful tone and excellent singing, the 
‘peculiar character of his voice is not 
perhaps best adapted to bring out the 
ideal qualities of that kind of music; 
but his rendering. was both sym- 
pathetic and closely studied. Both 
chorus and orchestra acquitted them- 
selves well, to the manifést satisfac- 
tion of the composer, and brought out 
the fine imaginative qualities of this 
noble setting of Walt Whitman's 


pobm. . 

‘It is probable that if Mr. Delius had 
conducted his own work he would have 
réceived something of the, warnith of 
the welcome-that was accorded to Mr. 
Jenkins when he stepped upon the 
platform to -cénduct his new work, 
“Into the Silent Land,” which was per- 
formed for the first time and is dedi- 

to the Bradford Society. 
is well known n his Lng 


j}j}and makes for permanence. It is ‘in- 


to Jearn that Mr. Jenkins has 


one of John Maser 


lggacary tee tes | 


The latest concert of the Philadelphig | 


ly accounts for the presence in the || 
‘program of “The Hymn of Praise,” a 


Mr.| Music”—an essay expressed in three) 


York City, November 19, 1921, : Tag 
ae y Bs e 


Orvite persia 


singers who contrib 


s’ festival. were Miss’ 7 Waed ae 


, Miss Eleanor —— 


“Miss -* Margaret - 
oo. ee the solo part in Lisst’s / 


PHIL: eect 
Speolal t0"The Christian Science Monitor 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania. — 


Orchestra was mémorable, The all- 


“Faust” overture, its least impressive 


gradual ascént to the moms impas- 
sioned . periods and the el éesta- 
sies and raptures of the: ‘com poser’s 
maturer muse. 'The-“ * pre- 


lude. d. It seemedto your cor- 
me ys he had* sd 

so close-knit and .s 
sonorous a ‘ chetriag of; 


declamation of the thetne. : et ‘the Pa 
grim’s Chorus; and “the: ingtruments | 


The. second. part 
contained the pre 
and the third of “Die @ 
and the prelude. and “Ty 


rosch gave a ; 
same hall,’ with: the 3 7 
phony. Often one & led upon to 
marvel at the. singular <dtntidence 
‘that moves two distinguished ‘leaders 
to present similar programs in the 
same spot in successive evenings. But 
in choice of numbers and -in ‘mode 
of presentation there were marked 
differenc For Mr. Damrosch 
mobilized an excellent quartet of 
sin Ts‘and gave two episodes from 

eingold.” The singers were Hen- 
rietta Conrad, Rachel Morton Harris; 
Frieda Klink and Fred Patton. “The 
latter sustained the three rdéles of 
Alberich, Thor and Wotan, and then 
returned to the stage for Wotan’s 
e | Farewell and Fire Charm from “The, 
Valkyries." He kept ‘faith with the 
‘score, with thé pitch, with his associ- 
ates, and with his own musical ideal- 
ity—and can more be asked of a 
singer? 

Charles Courboin begau in the 
Grand Court at. Wanamaker’s the or- 
Gan series in which Marcel Dupré of 
Notre Dame is presently to join. him. 
One thing he played not commonly 
heard on the organ was Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun.” Max and 
Margarita Selimski ‘were heard in ‘a 
recital for ‘two violins. They played 
with a rare confluency. of tone and 
temperament; a new “Theme ant 
Variations” by Arthur Lichtenstein, 
dedicated to the players, seemed in- 
consequential though inoffensive. - 

Mabel Swint Ewer is forming. an 
orchestra of women. She even has: 
three double-basses, but says that it 
4s hard to find wood-wind. Some 
of ‘the players come from the Fadette 
Orchestra, which was directed by 
Caroline Nichols: 

The new music department at Bryn 
Mawr: College has madé an excellent 
beginning under Prof. Thomas Whit-. 
ney Surette and Assistant Professor 
Alwyne. ‘The latter, an Englishman, 
is a pianist of attainment, who has 
been heard with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra under Gabrilowitsch. — 


Orchestral poncerts by the British ; 
Symphony Orchestra have just been 
inaugurated at the People’s Palace, 
Mile End Road, E., end promise to be 
of great interest and value. Orches- 
tral playing as fine as any in London 
will be availahle at the charge of a 
few pence. There are even a few free 
seats, which may be booked... Agrian 
Boult is the conductor, and it is 
largely owing to his faith and energy 
that the “project ‘has taken shape, 
Practically.all the players are former 
service men, Frederick Holding being 
the leader. The concert’ dates dn- 
nounced are November 18and 27, De- 
cember 11 and 18. Two concerts were 
given in Octobér. The works to be 
performed cover the period from Scar- 
latti and mayen up to Bliss and Bala- 
kireff. — 

Adrian Boult is trying the. experi-| 
ment of prefacing each concert by a 
few explanatory remarks on the music 
to be performed, and the printed pro- 
grams are models of information and. 
brevity. Among. other things they 
contain a “potted” essay on “Form. in 


phrases and a diagram of an arch. . 


After an abserfce of many years, 
Ku made his London reappear- 
ance ntly at an orchestral concert 
in the Albert’Hall. He played a-con- 
‘certo of his own, No. 2 in D major for , 
violin and orchestra. -The impression 
left upon hearers evidently is’ that 
Kubelik the composer wili. not eclipge 
Kubelik the violinist. The other items 
on the program were quite slight; 
such firework favorites as a sole by 
Paganini and Wienlanekf s “Souvenir 


lm the new 


and.| visions of the past glories-of Bruges. 
«The dancer laughs at. him. He.com- 


; (his wife and awakens as he is dream- 
xd jing that he’ has strangled the’ dancer, } 
a} ahd the latter, ushered in by the house- 


he. The housekeeper gives it to her and, 


were like. leaping cwaves: of. _ in| 
“revelry: of the ~ 


irst appearance in Amertea) —. \’ 
iit eee awade eet eseeys ane? Leonhardt 
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Albert Ps he PI 

oth Artur 
“NEW: YORK, New Vice iis Gatti- 
Cagazza presented as>the first novelty 
at the Metro ag Si gy 

Wolfgang Korngoldis’ 

”- The opera has. but /recentiy. 
— heard in'the opera houses .of Aus-| 
| tri; and Germany. The story of th 
*hopera is based on.a novel, “Bruges. a 
#Morte,”” written by the Belgian poet, | 
Géorges Rodenbach, who made his | 
novel into a play, “La Mirage,” a play 
which, also, had its influence upon the 
libretto for the, opéra which Paul) 
Schott prepared: . “The story which was 
told in these columns. at the time of 
its’ Vienna production concerns the 
dream adventures of Paul with a 
dancer who resembles his wife. Act 
I,is expository leading to the dream. 
Act 41 is given over to Panl’s dream. 
ing that he quarrels with his friend 
over. the dancer. In Act HI Paul sees 


pares her to the beloved memories of. 


per, asks for. the parasol she has 
en as she left for the rehearsal. 


as sh¢é receives mo reply to her coquet- 
tigh remark that she hopes to see Paul 
jo the dancer leaves. Paul’s friend 
@nters‘ at that moment and Paul de- 
cides to’join him in a trip round the 


}world. The difficulty for the audience | 
lies in asking it to keep in mind the 


idea that Paul is dreaming while the 
‘only dramatic action of the opera is 
‘poing on, / 

Lét it be said at onée that there is 
much discussion about the opera and 
.~{young Korngold’s ability. The, con- 
ductor of one of New York's sym- 
phohy orchestra said: “Korngold is 
utterly without invention!” Yet the 
conductor of, ~nother one of the or- 
chestras cried: “Do I like it? Let me 
tell you, if a youth can write an opera 
‘like that where is our Wagner going 
to be? What has he to learn? He 
knows everything that the masters of 
modern orchestral construction know, 
and didn’t you hear how he can com- 
pose melodies as well?” 

Some accuse Korngold of appropri- 
ating a bit of Puccini here and a 
‘phrase of the “Valkyrie” dods stand 
out forcefully, but it can be imagined 
that the yeung.composer would smile 
and point out the fact that those} 
phrases occur during Paul's dreaiiing. 
Therefore it can as easily be believéll 
that Paul could dream operatic melo- 


staged a mock scene fof Meyerbeer’s 
“Robert the Devil’ beside the old 
cahal of Bruges. 

‘A. dozen forceful chords, a bit of 
melodious agitato from the strings, 
and dissonant crashés from brasses 
and timpani open the first act. There 
is a long prelude, indicative of Paul’s 
‘state of mind, before Act II. It is 
descriptive music of the highest order. 
Act: III has a short prelude. Again 
and again long passages of descriptive 
music require the two principal actors 
to remain stationary for long inter- 
vals or to fill out with action what the 
music calls for with clearness. In 
this ability to suggest both by the use 
of dissonances and consonances Mr. 
Korngold shows facility.. 

No lover, of. melody could ask for 
anything sweeter than the song which 
is supg first by Marietta, the dancer, 
the~one by Paul and, after that, by 
both; nor anything more melodious 
than the song sung by the Pierrot in 
Act HI. Here, ‘too, Mr. Korngold 
brought out an effective bit by stop- 
ping the song unexpectedly, for the 
soloist, and: having the chorus of 
women hum an echo-like continuation 
of it and then having the soloist finish 
it. Almost light opera, one could say, 
but the composer seems ready to em- 
ploy any effect if it heightens color- 
ful action, to which he seems; above 
all, devoted. The quintet of the danc- 
er’s friends is one of the most humor- 
ous and charming ensembles in opera. 

Whether the intention is deliberate 
or not the composer has so written 
that encores as well as any sign. of 
applausé are impossible, as the music 
never stops for an instant, but molds 
from one intident to another in con- 
stantly varying nuance. 

If that were not true Mario Laurenti, | 
who sang the Pierrot song, would cer- 
tainly have heard the calls of “Bis!” 
also’ Mme. Jeritza-and Mr. Harrold, 
as well as the singers of.the quintet, 
would have been greeted with recalls. 
Laurenti sang beautifully, as did the 
quintet, and their acting was excellent, 
One of the.latter, George Meader,made 
his début in opera, but one would 
never have guessed it. His singing 
and acting were to the manner ‘born. 

_Mr. Bodansky led ‘his men fhroi 
the intricate score with assurance and: 
was ever ready to support the soloists, 
for .it is a solo opéra for two; tech- 
nically.an “opéra comique,” as there 
are many spoken lines—aW said while 
the music continues without indicated 
pitches. 

Mr. Sembach, who was not: to have 
appeared until later in the season, 
was found at the rehearsal on Mon- 
day “hot quite up in the. réle of 
Paul: and Orville Harroli, who had’ 
beén studying it, was put into the cast 
at the dress rehearsal on Thursday. 
Not ap apology need bé made. for Mr. 
Harro ‘The facts are stated only 


dies as he could dream that the dancer | presentation. 
however, it is impossible to give these 


derfully 


| ‘einally, - but Harrold's 


‘built for high - tones. ‘Dramaticall 


ts, | the, TOle- isan. unsympathetic: one as! D 
- } the composer follows thé dream :for- 


‘mula ‘a 


-makes of Paul an erratic, 
‘vacil : 


p sort of being. ¢» 
‘soprauo, seems to be an unusual: 


») artiste.She possesses a blonde beauty, 


a grace of carriage, a mobility of éx- 
n from -smiles to fi 8,} 


-must “be seen to be appreciated. 


me | ‘Pramatically. she is able to pass from 


the Ijghtest of friyolities to moments 
| of the most passionate outbursts. »\Slte 
knows how-to simulate dgnce stdps 
| well.” She never Noses the picture 
she vis portraying and her voice is 
ready: at her will for any shading of 
sentiment she wishes to give: Her 
\yoics. ig .a full, rounded,’ ‘ringing 
soprano from an. unforced’ chest 
register to the multitudinoug high A’s 
‘and’ B’s. which the ‘Krongolé opera, 
demands of her: She’ ‘sang the song 
in -Act I with a beauty.of tone and 
perfection. of finish that would have 
passed:-muster in a recital platform. 
One: fault only must be pointed out. 
Mme. Jeritza slurs, to her high tones 
frequently. Yet she was. greeted by 
audience and eriti¢s . with thorough- 
going praise. 

“What a Siegelindet” éxclaimed 9) 
musician of note. “I want to tear her 
as Tqsca,” said another ;* and neither 
had*heard Mme. Jeritzaat.the dress 
rehearsals. If they approved: $6 Whole- 
heartedly, of her. Saturday: perform- 
ance‘there are: ‘thrilts and m joys 
ahead, for Mme.’ Jeritzaj splendidly as 
she sang, convincingly as she acted, 
‘did not even. ‘begin td:s ~the Powers 


thatiare hers as she did. in. 1, 
sto}: 


Once Jet her become aécu 
appearing at. the Metropolitan and 


peas. eee Sai 


NEED OF ‘NEW LYRIC 
‘THEATER IN PARIS 


. _--- 

By speciakcorrespondent of.The Christian 
. Belence Monitor | 

‘PARIS, France — That well-known 
composer and condu rew Mes- 


Lyrique—that is to say, @n opera 
ae ee Paris. There exists, besides 
the Opéfa, the Opéra-Confique, but 
these are, he says, the ‘oBy ‘places 
where serious dramatic musical: works 
are produced, It is true there is the 
Gaiété-Lyrique, which makes a spe- 
cialty of light operas and opérettas, 
and there is the Trianon-Lyrique, at 
which are given the favorite musical 
pieces of the past generation, such as 
the “Cloches de Corneville,” and “La 
Fille du Régiment.” But these two 
latter houses do not correspond to his 
idea of the Thédétre-Lyrique. 

The immediate cause of his demand 
is that there was recently a competi- 
tion in which no fewer than 28 French 
composers took part. Twenty-eight 
\dramatic musical pieces were discov- 
ered to be ready for immediate presen- 
tation and, in the judgment of compe- 
tent critics, they ‘are worthy of 
In present conditions, 


musicians their. chance. There is no 
theater which is prepared to put for- 
ward new operas, whatever may be 
their merits, except the Opéra and 
the Opéra-Comique. According to Mr. 
Messager the opportunities are far 
too limited for the composers. who de- 
serve encouragement, and for the pub- 
lic which would welcome new operas, 

The Opéra, he says with justice, 
cannot undertake to produce more 
than two hew pieces a. year and those 
which: it produces have long waited 
and generally enjoy some special in- 
fluences in order to obtain a priority. 
The Cpéra-Comique, ,too, in con- 
sequence of its repertory and. the in- 
cesgant call for revivals, is. unable to 
produce more than three or feur works 
@.year. Mr. Messager, who believes 
that there is a wealth of real talent, 
deciares that this is not enough. In 
consequence he asks for a. third 
theater which apparently should exist 
without being overburdened ‘with’ a 
repertory and should be open to young 
and unknown composers, 

The objection is that there have 
already existed such theaters which 
have had very. short careers. But 
he contends that the enterprise should 
be aided and above all should not be 
combated by the established opera 
houses. It is precisely in such lyrical 
theaters of a. less official character 
that the best works now in the re- 


pertory of the Opéra and the Opéra- 


Camique were originally ‘produced. 
Some of them may be enumerated. 
There are “Faust,” “Les Troyens,” “Le 
Roi d’Ys,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Tristan et Yseult,” and the 
French version of “Traviata,” and “La 
Flute Enchantée.” Had it not been 
for such enterprise, had the operatic 
stage been limited to the Opéra and 
the Opéra-Comique, it is possible that 
at least some of these works would 
still be unknown.- 

If there-are not more opportunities 
for. production it is useless, says Mr. 
Messager, to continue the composition 
classes at the Conservatoire and fd 
nourish the unhappy students. with 
hopes that will never be realized 

The pianists have descended-upon 
Paris in a body and there is likewise 
in this domain a demand that. con- 
temporary composers should again re- 
ceive attention. Last season such com- 
posers could certainly not- complain. 


| Numerous were the recitals in which 


modern pieces were given. Neverthe- 
less this does not mean that the older 
musicians should be neglected. The 
public longs for Schumann and Cho- 
‘pin. Mr. Yves Nat gave a.-tecent 
evening to-a whole program of Schu- 
‘mann. He proved to be a fervent and 
sensitive interpreter of-the symphonic 
études, the romantic pieces, and’ the 
fantasias. He played with ease and 
is a notable master of technique. He 
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to do him gréater credit, _ his per- 


obtained a full sonerity without obvi- 
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‘@img.“Marje Jeritza, the ew! 


*. NEW YORK, New York—The  Phil- 


brilliant performances can. be ex- 


sager, is pleading for a ‘new: Théatre- }-. 


}minor, Op. 34, played by Miss Beebe, 
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tee Granite Concerta. there ‘Have 


= 


temps,” made a deep: impression at, 
the Concert, Colonhe, conducted by 
Gabriel Pierné. Mr. Roussel’.is. ex> 
tremely évocaltive. He is full bf move- 

For him. the rhythos 


grace, - ‘His dainty art suggests gar- 
dens arid |.fantastic festivals. . Mr. 


est musicians dow working in France. 

Vincent d'Indy is shortly to Jeave 
for America, The great French musi- 
cian will. visit during Deeember New 
York,"Boston, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Washington and Baltimore. 
{Among the*works which the corre- 
ispondent of The Christian. Science 
Monitor understands will be played 
under his direction are the overture of 
“Orfeo,” by Monteverdi; “Les Elé- 
ments,” by Destouches;; Mozart's 
“Sérénade Noctarne’; “a symphonic 
piece by Paul le Fiem, one of the new 
French composers, and the first part 
of “L’Evocation,”..of Roussel, besides | 
his own “Poames des Rivages.”’ ‘Later, | 
4Mr. d'Indy is to visit Canada. 


«NEW YORK NOTES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Offics 


harmonic Orchestra gave a. Map- 
uscript first performance of. Henry 
‘Hadley’s tone poem, “The Ocean,” Op. 
99, on the evéning of November 17. 
This is Mr. Hadley’s latest score. He 

ral work on it in the autumn of 

§20°and completed it ‘ast. October. 
the music is based, in ‘part, upon 
Louis K. Anspacher’s poem entitled 
“Ocean _ 

Mr. Had says he has not followed 
the strophés in the order in which 
they appear in the ode, but intended 
the first section to be (after a short 
introduction of majestic harmonies for 
full orchestra) the allegro proper of 
the work, connoting the tumult of a 
tempestuous sea. : 

In this -Mr. Hadley has succeeded 
using as he says “Every one of the 
instruments of percussion known to 
the. modern orchestra to their full 
power,” But he has employed them to 
‘g60d purpose for with their crash and 
the dissonant roars of the brass band 
andthe wails of the wind, is welded 
the wave-like throbbings of the string 
band and it all makes one think of 
breakers dashing —. a rock-bound 
coast. 


“Then follows,” continues Mr. Had- 
ley, “the middle section—sung by the 
three flutes over a background of mo- 
tion in the cellf and solo clarinet 
with string accompaniment.” 

Naiads bound in graceful siumber 
Lie within the dark'green caves. 

This portion of the new composition 
is gracefully tuneful. Mr, Hadley. al- 
ways is able to find an appealing 
melody, but the ~naiad otif seems 
especially worth while, and the melody 
sung by the solo horn, which is an- 
swered by the oboe and in’ turn taken 
up by al} the solo instriments, is one 
of calm beanty. @Whis theme is worked 
into a majestic, stirring climax. Its 
gorgeous sonority seems to excel any- 
thing that Mr, Hadley has composed. 
Mr. Hadley conducted his work as if 
he loved it, and well hé may. It is a 
notable achievement. The audience 
called the composer out again and 
again with the most hearty approval. 

Under Mr. Stransky’s baton the rest 
of the program, Prelude, Chorale afd 
Fugue, Bach-Aubert, the Siegfried Idy] 
and Tschaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5 
in E minor were given with a perfec- 
tion of finish that was delightful and 
imakes one readily understand Mr. 
Stransky’s ‘pride in his orchestra. The 
Bach-Aubert ‘number and the andante 
from Tschaikovsky’s symphony were 
rendered in masterful fashion. , 


The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety opened its seventh season Novem- 
ber 15 with the Brahms Quintet in F 


the foundér of the society, at the piano, 
Scipione Guidi and Arthur Lichstein, 
playing the violin parts, Cornelius van 
Viiet the céllo and Josef Kovarik the 
viola. The gentlemen are all members 
of the Philharmonic, in fact the entire 
program, horn section and all, seemed 
to be given by a miniature Phii- 
harmonic and possessed every whit of 
the larger orchesira’s precision of 
attack with a beautifully molded 
ensemble. Such an ensemble is, of 
course, earnestly -sought after but 
is not as easily obtained, as the 
volume of tone ih .the large or- 
chestras often covers up defects 
that stand out glaringly in a string 
quartet. But no such shortcomings 
were evident in the playing of the} 
Brahms number by Miss Béebe and her 
associates. The second number was a 
quintet for piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon and French horn by Thuille. 
It was an interesting novelty. The 
last number was & manuscript per- 
formance by Percy: Grainger, “Green 
Bushes,” & passacgglia for organ, 
piano, three yiolins, two violas, two 
violoncellos, double bass, piccolo, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, two French 
horns, soprano saxophone, trumpet, 
baritone saxophone, three kettle- 
drums, snare drum, bass.drum, cym- 
bals and xylophone.. Mr. Grainger 
played the organ part. 


Richard Strauss, agsisted by Bronis- 
law Huberman, Willem Willeke and 
William Kroll, gavé-a chamber music 
concert on NOvember 18. Dn Strauss 
and Mr. Willeke played-the composer's 
sonata for violoncello and piano, Op. 
6. Mr. Willeke played with great 
dash and autherity./° Mr. Huberman 
shared in the Strauss Sonata for 


rréle. 


k | bes, with Dr. Straus Mr. Willeke 


and Mr. Kroll, the Strauss. quartet 
for piano and strings, Op. 13, “fr. 
Huberman. played. more vigorously 


g}than at his opening recital a. few 


‘Weeks azo, At the same time, in the 
middle movement of the Sonata’ he 
} proved that-he has not lost his won- 
| derfully sympathetic tone. Dr. Strauss 
played two-early ‘piano pieces “= 
exceeding diffidence. 
ae 

Elly Ney will appear as soloist ata 

concert to be given at the Hippodrome, 


December 4, by Richard Strauss and: 


@ symphony orchestra. Dr. Strauss 
.will*conduct some of his own composi- 
‘tions and some of Wagner and Mme. 
Ney will play Dr. Strauss’ “Burlesque” 


for piano and orchestra. 
Roussel is. certainly one of the sweet- | 


Chaliapin is to appear in two per- 
formances or Moussourgsky’s “Boris 
Godounoff,” with «the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Vasa Prihoda showed in his oe 
of November 18 that he has studied 
and progressed since last year. 
evinces a commendable determination 
to rank among thé highest of the vio- 
linists, and his firm tone, his accuracy 
and’ his evident striving for the intel- 


He . 


’ 


lectual in his playing gives not only , 


rromise for the future but pleasure in 
the present. _ 

Marcel Dupré opened the new Wana- 
maker Organ November 18 before 4% 
specially invited audience. He played 
Bach’s fantasie and fugue in G minor; 
and hig first sonata in B flat major; 
César Franck’s choral in B minor and 
| Widor’s scherzo from “Fourth Sym- 
| phony. ” At the close of the evening 


Mr, Dupré gave an improvization in ~ 


the form of a symphony, allegro mod- 
erato, adagio, scherzo,; and finale. The 
themes.for the improyisation were 
given-him by five New York organists 


and Mr. Charles M. Courboin, who was | 


formerly organist. of the Antwerp Ca- 
thedral.. The New York Guild of 
Organists presented a jJaurel wreath to 
Mr. Dupré. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO,. Illinois—Opera at the 
Anditorium, which opened with “Sam- 
son et Dalila”—already reviewed in 
these columns—in addition to Saint- 
Saéns’ work, Puccini's “Tosca”. and 
“Madame Butterfly,” Fevrier’s “Monna 
Vanna,” Verdi's “Ajda” and “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,’ by Masse- 
net. In certain respects the most 
notable of the week's series of per- 
formances were those of “Madame 
Butterfly” and “Monna Vanna.” Miss 
Edith Mason. made her first appear- 
ance with the company ,ir the first 
named composition on November 16, 
and a combination of lovely voice, ad- 
mirable singing and convincing and 
poetic histrionism made her efforts of 
notable worth-.and beauty. Not less 
admirable was the singing of Edward 
Johnson in the part of Pinkerton, and 
of Octave Dua, who returned to the 
company after an absence of several 
seasons ahd -who interpreted the mar- 
riage broker—a tricky and difficult 
The’ principal credit for one of 
the most finished interpretations of 
“Madame Butterfly” is due, however, to 
the skill of Giorgio Polacco, whose 
handling of the orchestra was of 
superlative excellence. « 

“Monna’ Vanna” brought forward 
Miss Mary Garde. for the first time 
this season. The directress of the 
Chicago company has played Maeter- 
linck’s heroine frequently and with 
the distinction that made her one of 
the most remarkable singing actresses 


‘in the world. She was not less re- 


markable at this performance, for it 
is precisely the qualities of artistry 
that are in the possession of Miss 
Garden that are required for a tell- 
ing interpretation of Monna Vanna. 
Muratore,. the Prinzivalle, and Bak- 
lanoff, the Guido of the cast, were 
vocally ard histrionically as fine as 
they were in presentations of the opera 
last season. 

Something of a sensation was 
caused “by the violin playing of Miss 
Erika Morini at the concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on No- 
vember 18 and 19. In a performance of 
the E major concerto by Vieuxtemps— 
a composition whose difficulties ap- 
parently have closed it to the majority 
of violinists—she disclosed such agil- 
ity of finger execution as not often is 
heard from young players. The bril- 
liancy with which Miss Morini nego- 
tiated the. concerto resulted at: both 
concerts in an wnusual demonstration 
of enthusiasm on the part of the lis- 
teners. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the artist knows that she has still 
much to learn and that there is more 
to fine violin playing than virtuosity 
alone. It would seem, that Miss Mo- 
rini’s principal deficiency lies in the 
direction of musicianship. There were 
many evidences’ of ‘this deficiency in 
her unfolding of Vieuxtemps’ music, 
and there was ‘reason to believe, too, 
that the emotional qualities of music 
leave the playér cold. Withal, the first 
appearant®e here of the violinist was 
interesting indeed. 

Mr. Stock and the orchestra offered 
beautiful readings of Mendelssohn’s 
“Fingal’s Cave” overture, the “Jupi- 
ter” symphony by Mozart, and of De- 
bussy’s “Iberia.” The delicate, poetic 
performance of Mozart’s music was 
delightful to the ear. 


“AMUSEMENTS — 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Next Monday, Nov. 28, at 8.15 
FIRST OF THE SERIES OF 5 
EXTRA CONCERTS 


Boston . Symphony 


Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX,. Conductor 
Program -~ weet «9 ‘Symphony—- Beethoven's 
**‘Prometheus"’-—Rimsky’-Korsakoff’s Spanish 
| Solu POwRLE. Hungarian Fantasy, with 


Soloist. 
Seats $8.09, $1.56, $1.00 (No Tax) 
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minds for once to be contented 


ession of that busy and 
, which is thought to be 

¢ of national industry . 
erybody s gets on 


|| beautiful in its loneliness, 


the slumbering and broad’ valley ot «s 


the Mohawk... . 


““We-reached the head-waters of os | 


tineau. celebrates as an ‘éxclusive ex- 
tra,’ in an afternoon's ride from Utica. 
me latter thrifty and hospitable town 


was as redolent of red bricks and sun- | That look to naught beside’ 
usual; andthe streets, to my | The re to be their: 4 
had grown no narrower. They That. are in 


shine as 
fegret, had 
who laid out the future legislative 
capital of New York, must have been : 
lovers of winter's ~wind and summer's 
sun, 

“The Chenango, one of the hewn 
tributaries to the Susquehannah, be- 
gan to show itself, like a small brook, 
some fifteen or twenty miles from 
Utiea. Its course lay directly south, 
and the new canal kept along its bank, 
as deserted, but a thousand times less. 
than the 
river whose ramb'ing curves it seemed 


jto straighten, We.were not in the) 
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baggage 

nd e ever *s wife and child; 
oe s are slipped, and the 
s way, in such a crowd 
ha crush, are matters under- | 
ppos lly the captain | 
ut they are beyond | 

om pr of the passenger. 
a 1 «6got out of hearing of 
e's th ene !’ ‘Buy the old Major's | 
‘*Here’s the Express!" 
Y *Would you like) 
, sir? ‘Take a Sun, miss?” 
such deafening cries, | 
York has of late years | 
ject, we drew breath and | 
¢ silence off the green shore | 
bok en, after the babel of a me- | 
lis. Stillness, like all other | 
nd onward, we but gave a 
, to romantic Under-| 
-Nest, hallowed by the 
pe eoetry ae country | 
t commi to immortality; | 
Everts to the black smoke | 
orks defacing the green 

of Nature, and our benison to) 
wel on the shore who has 
is fence white,-and smoothed 

© the Rata and, sooner than 
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‘outline. 
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best humor, for our 


‘| Chenango River, by what Miss Mar- | 


' 


‘extra’ turned out to be the regular 
stage: and, while we were delivering | 


and waiting for mails, and taking im 
passengers, the troop of 
tavern-doors amused themselves with 
reading the imaginative production 
called our ‘extra way-bill,’ as it was 
transferred. with a sagacious wink, 
from one driver's hat to the other. . 
“Five miles before reaching the Sus- 
-quebannah, the road began to- mend, 
‘the hills and valleys assunféd the 
smile of cultivation, and the scenery 
before us took a bolder and broader 
The Chenango came’ down 
full and sunny to her junction, .. . 
“At Binghampton, we turned our 
course down the Susquehannah. This 
delicious word, in the Indian tongue, 
describes its peculiar and constant 
windings; and ] venture to say that 


‘on no river in the world are the grand 
and beautiful in scenery so gloriously 
‘mixed. 
_the course of the valley rather than 
of the river, but the silver curves are 


The road to Owego follows 


constantly in view; and, from every 
s'ight elevation, the majestic windings 
are seen—like the wanderings of a 
vein, gleaming through green fringes 
of trees, and circling the bright 
islands which occasionally divide their 
waters. It is a swift river, and 
Singularly living and joyous in its 
expression. . 
“Owego creek should have a prettier 
name, for its small vale is the . 
essence of loveliness. A meadow of 
a mile in breadth, fertile, soft and 
sprinkled with stately trees, furnishes 
a bed for its swift windings; and, 
from the edge of this new Tempe, on 
the southern side, rise three steppes, 
or natural terraces, over the highest 
of which the forest rears its head, 
and looks in upon the meetings of the 
rivers, while down the sides, terrace 
by terrace, leap the small streamlets 
from the mountain-springs, forming 
each again its own smaller dimple 
in this loveliest face of nature. 
“There are more romantic, wilder 
places than this in the world, but 
none on earth more habitably beauti- 
ful. In these broad valleys, where 
the grain-fields, and the meadows, and 
the sunny farms, are walled in by 
glorious mountain sides—not obtru- 
sively near, yet, by. their noble and 
wondrous outlines, giving a perpetual 
refreshment, and an hourly-changing 


idlers at, 


apubie-pitded | 2 


feast to the eye—in these valleys, a 
man’s household gods yearn for an. 


altar. Here are mountains that, to 
look on but once, ‘become a feeling’— 
a river at whose grandeur to marvel 
-—and a hundred streamlets to lace 
about the heart. Here are fertile 
fields nodding with grain; ‘a thousand 
cattle’ grazing on the hills—here is 
assembled together, in one wondrous 
centre, a specimen of every most loved 
lineament of Nature. Here would I 
have a home! Give me a cottage by 
one of these shining streamlets—upon 
one of these terraces, that seem steps 
to Olympus; and let. me ramble over 
these mountain sides, while my flowers 
are growing, . . . He whose Penates 
would not ‘root ineradicably here,, has 
no heart for a home; nor senses for 
the glory of nature!" , 


Bunglers . 


of a plaid.” But he did not greatly 
trouble about specific things political: 
he left that.to his“editor. He “set” 
@ general policy, and then looked 
round for someone to carry it out: the 
someone soon showed whether he was 
going to be a success or a failure. | if 
‘he were a failure, the proprietor had 
ide, ‘the misery of another trial; if he were 
nciple allied, t success, another name was added 

to the list of “great editors.” The 

|proprietor occasionally asked him to 


they Shall Mike aE 
~.. Not Be'Weary”’” 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


What glory is at hand 
To them that understand. 


» 


all with 


No splendors of the sun - 

| Peet o'er the paths they run. 

Their light no time can thieve. 
“Never it wanes at eve, 

ree 3 Waxes with the morning to de- 
ceive. 


. Behold that glory shine:. ; 

On faces all divine, ~ 

Wherein no sorrows. show, 

As one the runners go, 

For Know. is Love. =e ‘Love they 
now 


dinner, much as Mr. Bungay asked his | 


contributors to “eut mutton” with 
‘him; but for months together the ed- 


‘iter dictated policy without a hint 


from above. 

A man thus working for 
‘salary—and.that not exactly a princely 
‘one, for Mr, Mudford’sefive thousand 
a year on The Standard -was almost 
‘the plum of the profession—might, one 
| would think, get into all sorts of bad 


courses in thus working practically | who!ly forgotten; and this is the more 


Japanese landscape, from a print by Hiroshige 


Hiroshige’s Mosaic 
‘Landscapes 


In Hiroshige’s new method the Jap- 


-anese. beheld for the first time’ land- 


scape art as a mosa:-c of characteristic | none 


| to the best of his ability, both as tre- 


local colors. His skies were solid 


alty to their 


-editor’s only loyaity. 
‘ing was his sense of what was due to 
He felt in his very mar- | 
have actffally mtt and spoken with Galilee and Judea 


without supervision. Commonly 
they developed a most romantic loy- 
papers and proprietors. 
. . But this was not the Victorian 
Even more strik- 


the public. 
the obligation to serve the public 


a mere 


only in the ‘maukacd, we could -per- 
ceive the smoke of a small town or of 
an isolated fortress or cottage on. the 
moors; more often, a flock of sheep 
and its attendant shepherd, or a rude 
field of agriculture perhaps not, yet 
harvested. With these alleviations, we 
m.ght a'most be said to pass through 
an unbroken desert—. . and when 
[ recalled to mind that we were yet 
but a few leagues from the chief city 
(where the law courts sit every day 
with a press of business, soldiers. gar- 
risoned the castle, and men of ad- 
mitted »arts were carrying on the 
practice of letters and the investiga- 
tions of science), it gave me a sin- 
gular view of the poor, barren, and 
yet illustrious country through which 
i travelled. ... 


Praying for Success 


Written-foe The Christian Science Monitor 
T has been one of the characteris- 
tics of many religions, in practically 

all ages, that, in times of great crisis 
or on occasions when some great 
enterprise was under contemplation, 
prayers would be offered for success 
to whatever deity was enthroned in 
the minds of the people. Such 
prayers might partake of the nature 
of propitiatory sacrifice. The wrath 
of an evil God had to be turned aside 
by some act of propitiation, or the 
good offices of a venal God had to be 
secured by a gift, or the blessing of 
a humanly just and merciful God ob- 
tained by some show of repentancc 


e all power, upheaves the earth. 


to be regretted as there is no doubt 
‘that. 


'hustrious by the pen of Walter Scott. | 


blue, pink, purple or lead-color, with 
clouds or sunsets in realistic hues; 
his foliage solid greens of opposing | 


‘garded information and counsel. IH) 
Lhe thought the mass of the public was | 


icy. 


values. The” reds of teniples, 
browns and grays and azures of 
wooden bridges and bufldings, even 
the colors of peasants’ clothing, enter 
Yo same scale with colors of the sky 
nd earth, diversifying rather than 
dominating them. 

Another peculiarity .of Hiroshige’s | 
method was the flatness of his tones 
and the incredibly small number re- | 
quired for full pictorial effect, a tech- | 
nique rendered ‘possible, even neces- | 
sary, by the economy of printing from | 
flat wooden blocks. Thus the whole 
wealth of atmospheric color which 
Western artists treat in an infinity of | 
painfully medulated washes, was often | 
achieved by four or five instantaneous | 
impressions from as many coarsely | 
cut-blocks, To command such effects 
it was obviously necessary that the: 
relative hues and values of the few 
colors used should be selected with 
exquisite balance. 
that the principles of landscape 
“grammar,” so to speak, were dis- 
covered in Japan before the modern 
schools of France evolved them in the 
West. 

With this technique, Hiroshige de- 
picted readily enough those ordinary 
aspects of life and nature which flat- 
block printing would seem to suggest. 
He chained for us the bold dazzling 
sweep of foam on Kamakura’s curved 
sea-beach; he stamped in jagged sil- 
houettes the black rocks off Enoshima, 
or with the unflecked whiteness of 
paper left :utouched, the sharp wedge 
of Fugi-San the Peerless. ... There 
were no artists of this or any other 
period who knew and loved Yedo as 
Hiroshige knew and loved it. His 
countless inspired views of the great 
city and its 1ricescent life have caused | 
his mame to be loved and honored in 
Japan: even among the aristocrats.— 
“Hiroshige the Artist of Mist, Snow, 


and Rain,” Mary McNeil Fenoliosa. | 


Editors of Qld 


. The old .journalism had a great tra- 
dition behind it. It was never, indeed, 
quite what its eulogists would have us 
believe. There never was a time 
when the feet of advertisers were not 
béautiful upon its staircases. There 
never was a time when the proprietor 
thought of his paper purely as a pub- 
lio institution. Indeed, the fact was 
rather that the proprietor was so 
much of a tradesman that he restricted 
himself to the commercial side. of his 
venture. There were exceptions, of 


course, like some of the Walter family, 


twho took a very living interest in pol- 
But as a rule the great newspaper | 
plutocrat had little social ambition, | 


and less interest in home or. foreign 
7. Such a mah knéw that he 


a Conservative and a Churchman, 


To do- evil that g£00d may come of ‘or that he was a Libera) and a Non- 


the | 


right from his political 
then it must be kept intelligently | 
right; 


argued out of its error. 


standpoint, | but 


if it was wrong, then it must be ! 
But he held | 


it as a cardinal principle that the. 


public must not be merely bamboozled, 


jor distorted information. 


| offices they were autocrats; 
|they were less than nobodies; 
‘did not properly exist at all. 


| and, 


It was in this way: 


poms less misled by .sheer lies, and 
‘knowingly he never published false | 
His com- | 


‘ments might be partial, but his news 


'was honest. 


It was part of the character of these | 


‘men to be anonymous. Inside their | 
outside | 


they | 
Delane, 
ubiquitous and social-minded, was the | 
'exception.: The rule was rather rep- 
'sented by Mudford of The Standard, 
'who would see nobody at his office, 


| 


| 


of droving and the price of cattle.... 
| Presently 


My itinerary is by no means clear 
to me; the names and distances I 
never clearly knew, and have now 


and promise of reform. 

Around this idea, too, of thus seek- 
ing aid crowded the thousand and 
one beliefs attributed to times and 
seasons, acts and charms, traditions 
and customs. From time immemorial, 
the mortal, in proportion to the dim- 
ness of his outlook on Principle, has 


pod Ne ain 
ae es 
— 
A, 


believed that the commencing of an 
enterprise on a certain date, or at a 
certain time, or in certain circum- 


certain 
would bring success. 
tions have often showed themselves 
but little in advance of other na- 
tions and peoples 
The materialistic Christian priest- 
hood of the medieval church accepted 
and welcomed all manner of pagan 
pract'ces, only requiring that they! 
should be given a Christian coloring. 


So the pagan festival became a Chris- 
tian observance, the pagan charm a 
Christian relic. and the pagan custom 
a‘Christian tradition. 

Into all of this the element of fear 


(a lover. . 


entered very largely, if not exclu- 
sively, and when the element of fear. 
by the element of perfunctory duty. 
This latter was particularly the case 
where the object des red was of little 
direct personal interest. “Give us. 
this day our daily bread” might, 
times of stress, arouse a tremendous 
earnesiness and sincerity such as| 
would find no place in “Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as 
it is in heaven.” The mortal unin- 
structed by Truth had no difficulty in 
seeing that the securing of daily 
bread was a very personal question, 
but it could not see how it was going | 
to. be personally benefited by the 
ultimate arrival of the millennium, 
for this is the interpretation which 
has often been placed upon this pas- 
sage in the Lord’s Prayer. 

Now it is just here that Christian | 
Science comes to the rescue. The) 
in the course of those days, I incident recorded by Luke of how. 
’ | Christ Jesus, on a memorable occa-| 
must have passed and camped among! ~ ’ 
sites which have been rendered il-| sion, sent forth his first band of mis- 

'sionary workers, seventy in number, | 


Nay, more, I am of «pinion that I was | to carry his healing message and | 


still more favored by fortune, and) Perform heating itogees arene 
as a nota | 

that inimitable author. Our encounter | teaching in this connection. The 
was of a tall, stoutish, elderly gentle- Scriptural account of the matter re-, 
man, a little grizzled, and of a rugged | cords how, after a time, the seventy 
cheerful and coun-| returned in a state of joy and won-| 
tenance. He sat on a hill pony, | der. “KEven the devils are subject 
wrapped in a plaid over his green unto us through thy name,” they de- | 
coat, and was accompanied by a horse-/ cjared. Jesus immediately told them | 
‘ot the. pas agar wai a young lady' how he had been conscious of their 
c nS appearance. eood work, how he “beheld Satan as 

Meath. telned ep oe oy ca tee Of lightning fall trom heaven.” How, in| 
es sor unianen cae wae ‘other words, surely, he was conscious | 
ts Seay “'of a lessening of evil in human 

a quarter of an hour before they a Gitte. womeiai e 
| galloped.off again across the hillsides thought and a fuller revealing 0 | 
to our left. Great was my amazement Truth. Jesus, mowever, at ee | 
‘to find the unconquerable Mr. Sim ceeded to show’ his disciples wherein 
thaw immediately on the accost of this l@y the real cause for rejoicing, not, 
in the “power” that was apparently 


strange gentleman, who hailed hi m , ‘ ' 
with a ready familiarity, proceeded at theirs, even to cast out devils, but in 
the simple fact that their names were 


once to discuss with him the trade. 
thereby “written in heaven”; in other 


| words, because they knew so much 
more of Principle, were brought so 


in| 


Courtesy of Dell & Richards, Bostou 


% 


engaging 


I. was aware that the 
stranger’ Ss eye was directed on myself: 


when a Cabinet Minister once|and there ensued a conversation, some | much more into harmony with reality, | 


pursued him to his private house, ‘of which I could not help overhear-| had entered so much more into life. 


called to his servant from the dining- | 
room, “Tell Lord 
home.” Mudford’s offices in Shoe 
Lane were fitted up with all sorts. of 
secret passages to enable him to enter 
or leave without notice, and though, 
by a perfect intelligence service, he 
knew everything that was going on, 
he was himself as invisible as the 
Mikado of old. Next to the editors. 
the chief personages of the “great 
dailies” were the leader-writers. They | 
were often socially better known as 
individuals than the editor. But it 
was considered bad form to be’ aware 
of their professional pursuits. 

The old leader-writer generally be- 
longed to the class of man who, with 
a little more ambition and some money 
or great family connection. would | 
have gone into politics. He had 
usually done well at his university. 


I am not at! pieced together ‘more or less plausibly | 


t 
' 


He knew a good many people of the | 


“right” sort. He belonged to a good 
club when it was something to belong 
to almost any club. He was paid well. 
He was, on the whole, very lightly 
worked, and his duties were no less 
pleasant than easy.” Small wonder, 
therefore, that newspapers had a 
large field of selection, and that lead- 


er-writers grew grey in the service | 
of particular papers.—‘Portraits of | from. his lips. 


the Nineties,” E. 7. Raymond. 


The Great Unknown on 
the Drove Road 


I had the more occasion to remark) 
the extraordinarily desolate nature of | 


' gentleman 


| to Sim for information, his answer of | 
'“The Shirra, man! 
| Shirra!” told me, unfortunately, noth- 


| Stevenson. 


that country, through which the drove- / 


road continued, hour after pour and} 
even day after day to wind. A con- | 
tinual succession of 


ten thousand brooks, through which 


‘we had to wade. or by the inside of! With the 
which we encamped at night; infinite | 
perspectives of heather, infinite quan-| Here’s dew of dawn. and music 


tities of moorfowl;. here and there, 


the ruins of ancient and inconsiderable | | For Town the hurdy-gurdy, 


insignificant | | 
shaggy hills, divided’ by the course of! The apple in my gardén 


ing at the time, and the rest have | Here, then, is the great fact set 


| forth by Christian Science, that there | 
;is and can be no such thing as doing) 
|}good without receiving good, not. 
| some time in the future, but now and_ 
-here. It is impossible to pray for | 
| humanity a# prayer is understood in| 
say I am very well entertained.” ‘Christian Science; it is impossible to. 

“I envy you,” said he. “I have | realize that God, Life, Truth, divine | 
jogged many miles of it myself when) |Principle is supreme and that man is | 
I was younger. . But you should | the image and likeness of God, that | 
have a guide. The pleasure of this. | Spirit is all and matter is nothing, | 
country is much in the legends, which | without bringing a _ realization of | 
grow as plentiful as the blackberries.” | | these great facts more and more into 
And directing my attention to a little | our Own experience. It is impossible | 
fragment of a broken wall he | to pray “Thy kingdom come” without | 
told me for an example a story of its | ‘realizing, in some measure, the spir- 
earlier inhabitants. Years after it! jtual interpretation of this sentence. 
chanced that I was one day diverting | of the Lord’s Prayer as given by Mrs. | 


from the report of Sim. 

. “Well, sir,”’ he added. “T under- | 
stand you are taking a tramp through 
our forest here for the pleasure of the 
thing?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” said I, “and I must | 


| myself with a Waverley Novel, when! paddy, the Discoverer and Founder of, 
| what should I come .upon but the | christian Science, 


in her book, “Sci- | 
'ence and Health with Key to_fthe'| 
moment the scene, the: tones of his | >cTiptures, ” the textbook of Christian | 


voice, his northern .accent, and thei oe On pee - thie aun. | 
very aspect of the earth and sky and. | Mrs. Eddy writes: Thy kingdom | 
temperature of the weather, flashed | Come. gine era Se 
back into my mind with‘the réality of | art ever-present.” This, of course, is | 
dreams. The unknown in- the green | inevitable, for, as Mrs. Eddy writes | 
coat had been the Great Unknown! | 0 page 206 of Science and Health, 
I had met Scott; I had heard a story | “In the scientific relation of God to 
oe, man, we find that whatever blesses 

Presently ... Scott. bade us farewell | ‘one blesses all, as Jesus showed with 
| and disappeared with his daughter| the loaves and the fishes,—Spirit, not 
‘over: the hills. And when I applied’ matter, being the source of supply.” 

In praying, therefore, for the suc- 
cess of a great world effort toward 
righteousness, such as that which is 
at present being made in Washington, 
the Christian Scientist begins the ref- 
ormation, where alone it can be real 
and vital, in his own consciousness, 
‘but immediately he does so, and in 
proportion that he does so faithfully, 
'the persona] self vanishes from the 
| field of. thought and in its place is 
| Goa and His idea, for as Mrs. 
_ Eddy writes on pages 331 and 332 
‘of ner book, “Miscellaneous Writ- 
|ings”: “Midst the falling leaves of 
| old- time faiths, above the frozen 


identical narrative of my green-coated | 
upon the moors! In a | 


A’body -Kens the! 


'ing.—“St. Ives,” by Robert Louis 


For Warwickshire the 
Thrush 


Is a round of bloom and» scent, 
grass beneath it pointing 
To the blue above it bent: 


That can shame a.city’s rush: 


| Dyke is he. 


was not supreme it was supplemented | 
. pt | might have printed it as blank verse. 


| His two years of wandering over the 


us in winged words. 
‘able for another reason, however; 


, ated, 
‘Colorado desert and on the peaks of 


throughout | 


{ SCIENCE 


In 
sacred solitude divine Science evolved 


-nature as thought, and thought as 


things. This supreme potential Prin- 
ciple reigns in the realm of the real, 
and is ‘God with us,’ the I am. As 
mortals awake from their dream of 
material sensation, this adorable, all- 
inclusive God, and all earth’s hiero- 
giyphics of Love, are understood; and 
infinite Mind is seen kindling | the 
stars, rolling the worlds, reflecting all 
space and Life,—but not life’ in mat- 
ter. Wisely governing, informing the 
universe, this Mind is Truth,—not 
laws of matter. Infinitely just, merci- 
ful, and wise, this Mind is Love,—but 
not fallible love.” such a vision ob- 
tained and retained, no matter how 
dimly, is a true prayer for success 
and is indeed the prayer of a right- 
eous man which, as James says, 
“availeth much.” It is sufficient to 
remove mountains of fear, to dispel 
the fogs of doubt, to strengthen the 
hands and clear the way of those who 
today are seeking to lead the world 
to higher and saner levels. 


| A Poet of the Desert 


stances, or to the accompaniment of | 


ceremonies and observances, 
Christian na | 


in Prose 


In his further studies of natural ap- 
pearances entitled “The Desert” Pro- 


in this respect. | fessor Van Dyke tells us about that 


desert world stretching down the 
Pacific Coast and across Arizona and 
Sonora. As he says, “The desert has 
gone a-begging these many years, a- 
begging for a word of praise. It never 
had a sacred poet: it has in me only 
. Given the facts, perhaps 
the poet with his fancies will come 
hereafter.” But, to our mind, he is 
already come, and Professor Van 
He writes in prose, to be 
sure, but his prose is shot all through 
with such exquisite imagery that he 


enchanted mesas of Arizona and the 
contiguous country are reproduced for 
His book is valu- 
in 


describing mesa, desert, and mountain, 


‘he takes us, as he says, beyond the 
‘wire fence of civilization to where the 
‘trail is unbroken and the mountain 
peak unblazed. 


He makes us appreci- 
ate, as we have not before appreci- 
that out on the wastes of the 


the Sierra Madre we have pure air, 
clear, scentless, intangible. But chiefly 
we learn in this book, as in few others, 
how to appreciate the desert—its em- 
bodiment of mystery, its desolation, 


and its sublime silence.—Anon. 


The Supreme Excellence 


In character, in manner, in style, 
in all things, the supreme excellence 


‘ig simplicity —Longfellow. 
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ie 


fortresses—made the unchanging char- | 


But for Warwickshire the thrush! | crust of creed and dogma, the divine 
acter of the scene. Occasionally, but 


it is for bunglers, in politicks as’ new 
—Norman Gale. ‘Mind-force, filling all space and hav- 


conformist, or that he was a Secularist | 
las morals.—Wm. Penn. 


and a Radical, or that he was a “kind 


eet Fat us 


“First the blade, then the ear, ZTE then the full grain in’ the ear’’ 
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“HIS spe om New York, previous to embarking 
yg his voyage to France, Mr. Briand 

a greater wisdom than he had shown in Wash- 

xe hig e first time he seemed to realize that a 
bat Prance and Great Britain, in the face 

nevi : y of Germany, could 
y be to the advantage of the former. He was 
ly right in saying that with the German Navy at 
uttom of the seas, the orsemr nega of that coun- 
Gre be plies become ‘non-existent. He was 
y ogi t i eee with an unimpaired Ger- 


~y r ota for France could not be 
goth 'y. , soe should show tact in her dealings 
sr ally. Yet it has been plain to those who have 
~ ha’ been taking place in Washington, 
ad showed no particular cordiality in the 
ns of the Conference or in his more private 

: the British Government. 
“trath of the matter probably is that the states- 
: ent in Mr. Briand triumphed in New York 
: in Washington. Mr. Briand’s position 
e is an extremely precarious one. He is Prime 
T i by sufferance than anything else. When 
Millera ne resigned office, on his election to the 
mee Bead it was tolerably clear that he did not im- 
: ire Mr. Poincaré for a Prime Minister. 
elected through the efforts of Mr. 
1, though that very Chamber excluded Mr. 
1 from the presidentship, Mr. Briand finds 
erning France through'a war majority of the 
ugh he himself belongs to the Left. In these 
aces he is aware that he must tread with the 
i ion. And as he reads the Paris 
and sees the attitude of the Nationalist press 
ds Great Britain, he feels, apparently, the danger of 
ee Mr. Littimer would have termed “too 
eons so is betrayed into a reflection of this press, 
,. orts of which seem to have startled him a little in 

‘reaction on Lord Curzon. 

Fei fact of the matter is that there is a grow- 
erence of Sopey, between France and Great 
on the ect of Germany. The present Cham- 
Feleted entially to obtain reparations, very 


politic 


s the present House of Commons was. But the 
gh Commons has grasped the fact that you can- 
et blood out of a stone, and that if you wish to get 

. 1 you must find some means of animating your 
The French Chamber has also realized this, but 
is sine reco just what Mr. Briand 


inte ork, that if you help to animate a 
cog h Seaven millions of armed men power, you may 
| yl create a Frankenstein monster, not in its hor- 
mess, but in its power of doing you harm. There- 
, the French Chambers, elected to extract reparations, 
itate, whenever the question comes to the front, in 
; pting the only policy which can produce these repara- 
- They are forever, as it were, falling between two 
is, a stool of reparation and a stool of militarism, and 
e whole they seem to think that it is better to have 
k Germany and limited reparations, than a strong 
many with fuller reparations. The British Govern- 
it, with the German sea power, temporarily at least, 
thi ing bed the past, has no such fears. Besides, it sees 
solute impossibility, not to say imbecility, of 
x that you can permanently depress a peculiarly 
, power like Germany. The French Nationalist 
y, y and the French Nationalist press in particular, 
in Only see in the British attitude another example of 
4 show ous Albion. They are utterly unable to see that 
t is is a ‘policy of supreme common sense, and that it 
ould have to be the same if the German fleet were still 
a Ki 1 harbor. 
In the attempt to counterbalance the German man 
r, the government in France has embarked in turn 
1 a series of rather dangerous policies. There is the 
at ey of Poland, a policy which certainly gives France 
he of the Polish army at the present juncture, 
nut Ei instinct with the resentment of Russia, and 
as the chance of the materialization of that resentment 
hould the unity“arise. Then there is the Silesian 
policy, a policy which is bound to create friction in Ger- 
nany, already angered beyond measure by the quartering 
) rr colored troops on the Rhine and the occupation 
oe rankfort. Then again, there is the Hungarian policy, 
1 y of extreme danger in its possible effects in 
n Europe. And, finally, there is the Turkish policy, 
b Mr. Briand describes not as a treaty but as an 
cement, but which Lord Curzon describes as stealing 
‘a rc on the allies. Now the exact difference between 
and an agreement is not so clear when you have 
ad the Kemalist agreement. The Kemalist agreement 
es an insurgent government, which was not rec- 
sd by the treaty which France signed in recognition 
tl government in Constantinople. The French com- 
n that the British have made Constantinople a British 
It is British to the extent that the British occupied 
,a - the request of the allies, in a moment of extreme 
nger, but what is to be said about Angora, which has 
n converted into a French dependency by an agree- 
- within the Treaty of Sévres. It would be more 
t ru eto say that Warsaw was a French city than it is to 
dade inople is a British city, but all these 
mgs are simply calculated to cause friction where 
| ¢ should be harmony, just as was another saying, 
h Mr. Briand has certainly heard of, on the subject 
of the British battleships being fishing boats. 
me tis not in this way that France can hope to hold her 
: s by her side if a moment of duress should come. 
Phe worst of it is that probably ro man knows this better 
= r. Briand, but he is perpetually speaking with the 
shadot y of Mr. Poincaré in Paris overshadowing him. 
s, So he seems to think, to hold together the Na- 


is surely is all the more 


by the Nationalist leader were persisted in. 


tionalists in the Chambers “= a certain criticism of Great 
Britain, and then to keep Great Britain in good humor by 
explaining that there should be no misunderstandings be- 
tween friends. The position is a perilous one, and one by 
which no country has more to lose than France. Yet, at 
the very momient when France is talking about the over- 
whelming man power of Germany, she is busy in a quiet 
effort to show that Spain has no right in Northern Africa, 
that Great Britain should not be so powerful in Constan- 
tinople, that the Greeks should be ejected from Smyrna, 
and at the same time dreaming of a vast colonial empire 
which she has neither the money to finance nor the men 
to administer. No sane man questions that the relation 
of France to Gerinany is an extremely difficult one, but 
France will not make this relation any easier by an ina- 
bility to make up her mind on which stodl to sit, and 
consequently persistently sitting down between the two, 
and then trying to recover herself. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Recantation 


“I cannot shitk personal responsibility. I" was more 
instrumental than any other in bringing into being the 
spirit of revolt, but I find myself not fully capable of 
controlling and disciplining that spirit.” So ‘does — 
ma Gandhi, the Nationalist leader in India, sum up, 

a recently published “statement withdrawing his recom- 
mendations for civil disobedience, the situation which at 
present confronts him. It is a situation which anyone 
who knew India and was determined to view the whole 
non-cooperation movement dispassionately must have 
foreseen long ago as inevitable, if the policy outlined 

Again and 
again, during the past eighteen months, it has been 
pointed out in this paper that whilst it might be possible 
for Mr. Gandhi and his immediate followers to adopt 
an attitude of “passive suffering,” and to avoid anything 
in the nature of violence, the great mass of the Indian 
peasantry to’which he made his most forcible appeal 
could not be trusted to exercise any such restraint. ‘That 
Mr. Gandhi is a man of high ideals may not be ques- 
tioned. More than one great Indian authority has paid 
tribute to his powers and to his disinterestedness, but for 
Mr. Gandhi, the mystic, to plan a policy is one thing and 
for him to make sure of its being carried out is quite 
another. For many months past Mr. Gandhi has been 
preaching in season and out of season a “passionless 
resistance,” but the professional agitator, no matter how 
far he may outwardly profess to follow his leader's 
instructions, has no intention whatever of following 
them. : 

Some two years ago, in an able appeal for clemency 
in behalf of those convicted as the result of the riot- 
ing’ at Amritsar, Mr. Gandhi showed how easily thev 
were led astray by, as he expressed it, those “educated 
and clever men” who were forever inciting others to 
commit outrages whilst exercising the utmost caution 
themselves to remain in-the background. To what ex- 
tent Mr. Gandhi is now recognizing that there are other 
ways of leading young men and boys to commit out- 
rages besides secret incitement, it is impossible to say, 
but from the whole-heartedness of his present recanta- 
tion it would appear that he is coming to see that the 
passions of the Indian people are fire, and that it 1s dan- 
gerous to play with that fire. 

His confession of failure is at any rate complete 
enough, for not only does he admit that the purpose at 
which he was aiming is impossible of realization, but 
he frankly insists that those who provoked the rioting 
in Bombay, a few days ago, cannot escape responsibility 
for what they did. On the whole there can be little 
doubt that the riot and outrage which was deliberately 
made to synchronize with the arrival of the Prince of 
Wales in Bombay will have the effect of clearing the 
political air to a remarkable extent. It cannot fail to 
arouse vast numbers of people in India to realize the 
will-o’-the-wisp they are following and the extent to 
which they are in danger of casting away the substance 


for the shadow. 


War’s Stimulus for Southern Oils 


One of the things which the war brought freshly into 
view was the fact that the world does not know very well 
how to get along. without oils. So long as a 
country has them in plenty, ¢verything goes fairly well, 
but let this supply be cut off, and straightway there is a 
scramble to find substitutes. In war time, certain coun- 
tries found themselves early in difficulties of this kind. 
All the countries that were taking an important share in 
the proceedings were requiring greatly increased supplies 
of oils and fats, and frequently had to exert themselves 
to obtain all that they needed. Amid such conditions, it 
was only natural that they should turn to the countries of 
Latin America for aid. ‘Those countries constitute a 
vast reservoir of materials of this sort, and their resources 
have been so far almost untapped. It was largely in the 
demand for oils that the war may be said to have reached 
South and Central America. It stimulated the accumula- 
tion and trade in these products, in many instances be- 
yond anything that had ever been thought of. Some of 
the. production initiated then has found means of carry- 
ing, on even now, after the impetus. given by the war has 
been removed. The bulletin of the Pan-American Union 
points to several products that have thus been subject to 
increased demand. 

Linseed oil is first in importance. This is Argentina’s 
specialty. Before the war most of it went to Europe, but 
more recently it has been taken by the United States. 
Argentina’s great flax areas, the largest in the world, 
haveg given as much as 42,000,000 bushels of this seed in 
a year. In 1920 this country’s importations of seed into 
the United States equaled in value $69,000,000, or within 
$5,000,000 of the total value of linseed imported here for 
that year. Thus Argentina now appears as the chief 
source of raw materials for United States producers of 
linseed oil. 

Paim nuts and castor beans were other products of 
the south that came into sudden demand in the war years. 
Palm nuts are found all the way from Mexico to 
Southern Brazil, and while they yield one oil from the 
kernel and another from the surrounding pulp, it was 
not for their oils that they were required. What made 


charcoal required in the manufacture “of 


them valuable was the shells. War discovered in these 
one of the best of all materials for making the absorptive 
masks. 
Thousands of tons of the nuts were gathered for this 
purpose, but as gas masks were laid aside, following the 
armistice, the exténsive harvesting of palm nuts came to 
an end. ’ 

The castor bean had better fortune. It came into 
demand immediately after being recognized as the source 
of a valued lubricant for airplane engines. The allied 


governments calied for immense quantities, and Latin’ 


America responded. It had caStor-bean plants in such 
profusion that in many places the plant had come to be 
regarded as a pest. But, following the war demand, it 
was even cultivated. Brazil, Peru, Venezuela, Colombia, 
all began planting it, so did several Central American 
countries, and so also did Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
and other West Indian islands. The extent to which 
Brazil produced the castor bean shows how rapidly the in- 
dustry increased. In 1915 exports of it were only 234 
tons, and of castor oil about 8 tons. By 1918 they had in- 
creased to 4066 tons of seed and 3830 tons of oil, and by 
1919 to 23,777 tons of seed and 1389 tons of oil. The 
first six months of 1920 saw 15,570 tons of seed exported, 
though the oil exports had fallen to 450 tons. Thus it 
appears that the castor bean industry, initiated by the war, 
in Brazil retains {goodly proportions still. “Like linseed, 
it has apparently found a permanent market. 

Oil from coconuts was greatly in demand during the 
latter part of the war. When prices for animal fats were 
skyrocketing, in 1917 and- 1918, the United States im- 
ports of copra and coconut oil increased 700 or 800 per 
cent, until in 1918 the amount of coconut oil purchased 
in this country was more than 250,00p pounds. It went 
largely into the manufacture of oleomargarine, consti- 


tuting 21.7 per cent of the total vegetable oils used in that - 


industry in 1917, as compared with only .4 of 1 per cent 
in 1916 and previous years. The curious thing about 
this product, however, is that practically all that was used 
was brought half way round the world, from the Philip- 
pines and other eastern lands, in spite of the fact that 
coconuts are grown all round the ‘Caribbean Sea and 
along the Pacific coast of Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, and Ecuador, and in Brazil. Brazil alone is 
said to produce annually 50,000,000, but they -are ab- 
sorbed by the local trade and did not make their appear- 
ance in the shipments that responded to the war demand. 

Coconuts offer, nevertheless, a good indication df the 
vast potentialities of South and Central America for 
meeting the insistent world requirements of oils. 


The Publication of Music 


‘BECAUSE an overture of mune is in print,”’ observed 
a New England composer lately, “it gets performed with 
considerable frequency. Were it not easily availahle to 
conductors when they make up their programs, it w ould 
be presented but seldom. Unless,” he explained, “it 
were on the shelves of orchestral libraries, along with 
the regular repertory scores, and were ready to be taken 
down and put in rehearsal at any moment, it would stand 
a poor chance of being much heard. If it existed only in 
manuscript and were kept j in a drawer of my desk, and if 
it had to be sent for and returned every time it was used, 
it would be far more likely than it is now to suffer 

neglect.” 

Although a bulky type of composition, implying a 
conductor’s book and separate folios for the players of 
the various orchestral instruments, was what this man 
spoke of, nevertheless the question of size is not the 
whole thing. Even works which are not especially 
voluminous, such as chamber music pieces, piano pieces, 
and songs, lie under the same disqualification that he 
mentioned, until they are printed. Hitherto a composi- 
tion in the form of quartet for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, by Henry Holden Huss, and another by Leo 
Sowerby have stood at the disadv antage of mere pen and 
ink documents, only two or three copies of each, probably, 
being at the command of artists who desired them for 
their concerts. But now, thanks to the Sogiety for the 
Publication of American Music, they are out in book 
form and can be obtained, at no great charge, by anybody 
who wants them, either to study or to interpret. For the 
society, having asked composers in the season of 1920-21 
to submit string quartet manuscripts, and having selected, 
through a jury, Mr. Huss’s quartet in B minor, No. 2, 
and Mr. Sowerby’s serenade in G as the most worthy, 
reminds the public that the two works, issued in score 
and parts, are at the music shops for distribution. 

The printing of songs, piano pieces, and military band 
pieces, important and unimportant, written in the United 
States, has made numerous publishers in the course of the 
last fifty years wealthy. The printing of native orchestral 
pieces, chamber music pieces, and things for chorus and 
for the stage has, on the other hand, lost the firms that 
have tried it nearly every dollar they invested init. And 
vet publication is without dispute a fundamental neces- 
sity for any country, the musicians of which aspire for 
success in the symphony, the quartet, oratorio, and opera. 


Publishers themselves admit that this is so, recording * 


their confession, with pride no doubt, on the pages of 
their catalogues, not in so many words but in shorter df 
longer lists of American scores which from time to time 
they have accepted, printed, and offered for sale. 

Just after the war, certain persons in the United 
States felt so strong an impulse to compel the printing 
press into the service of art and to place neglected but 
important compositions within reach of their fellow- 
countrymen, that they instituted a fund, on a pay mem- 
bership basis, organized themselves under the presidency 
of John Alden Carpenter of Chicago, and sent out a 
call for material. Rather strangely, the society has car- 
ried out its idea more or less on the plan of a contest; 
and while it has not confined itself to the consideration 
of absolutely new works, and while it has not held out the 
allurement of a money reward, it has nevertheless gohe 
somewhat according to the rules of prize competitions, 
asking every composer whio submits a piece to leave his 
name “oft the manuscript and send it in a sealed envelope. 
This procedure, in ‘the case of Mr. Huss.and Mr. 
Sowerby, must have been a gratuitous formality, since 
both the quartet of the one and the serenade of the other 


were over a year ago produced in public, and probably in 
the hearing of some members of the society’s jury. 

What the society is doing can hardly be described as © 
a protest against the commercial publishers, for it obvi- 
ously has their full support and encouragement. It has 
been obliged, indeed, to seek the mechanical help of New 
York and Boston houses, when the time came for actu- 
ally having a joWof printing attended to; and the response 
of the old firms is understood to have been prompt and 
generous. The problem, really, is how the responsibility 
for the selection of pieces. for publication shall be as- 
sumed, and how the burden of expense shali be borne. 
Formerly, a publisher was wont to print the orchestral 
and chamber music scores of an American composer at a 
loss, expecting to make good through the sale of the 
composer’s*smaller and more popular items, especially his 
songs. A sort of agreement bound the two parties, the 
publisher humoring the composer by printing what was 
unprofitable, and the composer wheedling the publisher 
by giving him, to the exclusion of others, rights in the’ 
paying stuff. But better mutual standards may be sup- 
posed to prevail today. The purpose of all concerned 
yather is, that any significantly good American compos!- 
tion shall, if possible, be printed and urged upon the 
notice of the public, let the consequences be what they 
will. A part of the risk of a poor choice and a bad in- 
vestment seems to be willingly taken by the publishers ; 
and a part, as anyone who looks into the matter can see, 
is most enthusiastically shouldered by the members— 
about thirty in California, thirty-five in Illinois, twenty- 
five in Massachusetts, one hundred and eighty-five in New 
York State, twenty-one in’Ohio, twenty-two in Pennsyl- 
vania, and fewer in other states, not to mention scatter- 
ing ones outside the United States—of the Society for 
the Publication of American Music. 


Editorial Notes 


SPAIN and France appear to be at one in believing 
practicable the building of a tunnel which would link 
Europe and Africa. It i is a tremendous tdea, and an old 
one. But the more invention progresses the nearer do 
ideas, once perhaps regarded as harum-scarum, come to 
fulfillment. Besides invention, however, in this case, 
there is the spur of two nations’ foreign policy. What 
could be more opportune to two North African powers, 
such as France and Spain claim ever more to be, than 
direct railway communications. between the two capitals 
and Tangier ? 


It 1s pleasant to observe the authorities of Yale Uni- 
versity and the city of New Haven coming together in 
friendly conclave. Time was when town and gown were 
always at odds, and such a thing as friendly association 
not by any means common. But the'advent of President 
Angell offered an opportunity which the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce was not slow to take advantage 
of. Asa result, the new president appeared at a dinner 
given in his honor, and made some interesting observa- 
tions on the intimate relationship of the university and 
the city. As he said, it is impossible to think of New 
Haven without thinking of Yale, and equally impossible 
to imagine Yale without its setting in New Haven. That 
sentence epitomizes the real relation between institutions 
of the sort and the communities within which they are 
placed. The wonder is, especially in the United States, 
that a great deal more is not made of such relationships 
than is being made today. The prophet may be without 
honor in his own country, yet it should not be the same 
way with the university in its own city. As a rule, how- 
ever, each does hardly more than tolerate the other. 
There will be a. rather wonderful opportunity for new 
achievement when these conditions are reversed and each 
learns to make the most of the other. One step toward 
that good end is to be found in just such gatherings as 
that which greeted Dr. Angell. The cities must become 
sympathetically conscious of the value of their colleges 
and universities, just as the colleges and universities must 
arouse themselves to the opportunities immediately at 
hand for cooperating with their cities. 


AN EXPERT recently pointed out to New South Wales 
coal miners that the wages lost in strikes within a com- 
paratively short period would have purchased a colliery. 
The Textile Workers Union of the same State may have 
profited by the illustration, as it is now preparing to 
establish its own woolen mills to manufacture cloth from 
Australian wool, and hopes to raise capital to the extent 
of £25,000, the members of the union becoming share- 
holders. Of course, the immediate goal is the Labor 
government contracts which may be expected for the 
clothing of the state police and tramway and railway 
employees. but changes of government and economical 
numisters are not unheard-of things in New South Wales, 
and if the new woolen mills are forced to fight in the 
open market for contracts the union may receive a val- 
uable practical lesson in the rélations between capital, 
wages, and profits. Meanwhile the experiment will be 
watched with interest. 


ENGLISH people commonly admit that Americans 
know London better than they do themselves, but there 
are exceptions to the knowledgeableness of the brother 
from across the seas. Witness the American who could 
not find his way back to his hotel from the intricate mazes 
of the East End. Going into a post office, he asked how 
he could get back. ‘We can post you back,’’ was the 
immediate and surprising answer, and in a few minutes 
he was on his way home by express letter post, in charge, 
that is to say, of a diminutive boy. Even Londoners are 
often still unaware that the British postal authorities 
accept human beings as “correspondence,” and that, what- 
ever the weight or size, a flat rate of sixpence a mile is 
charged. 


A CONTEST in essay writing of world-wide propor- 
tions is being initiated by the American School Citizen- 
ship League, for students in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges, and seniors in secondary schools. Since this 
contest is to be world-wide in its scope, not without sig- 
nificance is the title chosen for discussion, “The Fune- 
tion of Education in the Promotion of International 
Understanding.” 


